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OUR DECENNIAL. 



Commencement Week without a boat race was a new prob- 
lem to mo'st of us, and it was with some misgivings that we 
realized that we must crowd into two days, or three at the 
most, all the enjoyment that has hitherto filled very nearly a 
week. 

There is much that must be done, if done at all, during 
these reunions, for it cannot properly be accomplished at any 
other time. 

Yale College may be Congregational during most of the 
year, but during Commencement Week it is orthodox Episco- 
palian, for dp we not most of us set aside that week for the 
doing of those things that we ought not to do, all day long, and 
then sit up all night to do them over again ? Do we not watch 
with jealous eye lest wei fall into the error of doing something 
that we ought to do ? Finally, if there be any health left in us 
when it is all over, whose fault is it ? Certainly not our own. 

When, therefore, the problem of compressing a week of 
achievement into three short days was presented to us, no 
wonder we feared lest many might be discouraged from making 
the attempt. But it was not so. Sixty-nine of the "un terrified" 
responded to the needs of their college, their classmates and 
themselves, and set themselves diligently to the task of reunit- 
ing '86 in the time allotted therefor. The list is as follows: 

F. J. Winston, W. P. Brandegee, L. B. Bishop, 

Charles W. Pierson, Wm. E. Nichols, S. T. Crapo, 

Samuel K. Bremner, Cornelius G. Bristol, D. A. Moore, 

E. C. Lambert, 

W. A. Adams. 

Sheffield Phelps, 

Arthur S. Phelps, 

Geo. R. Mosle, 

W. B. Goodwin, 

C. F. Adams, 

W. M. Gallup, 

Sharswood Brinton, 



Charlton M. Lewis, 
C. Fred Odell, 
Rollin U. Tyler, 
Charles F. Clarke, 
E. B. Morgan, 
E. J. Phelps, 
Edward C. Smith, 
J. C. Schwab, 
Alfred Cowles, 



E. W. Peet, 
W. P. Herod, 
Arthur L. Shipman, 
Thos. F. Dougherty, 
E. S. Bacon, 
Austen Colgate, 
Herbert A. Jaggard, 
Gibbons Gray Corn well, 
Percy Edgar, 
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4 'eighty-six's decennial. 

Benj. H. Anthony, William B. Anderson, Paul K. Ames, 

Porter Beardsley, Wm. Adams Brown, E. B. Leaf, 

Daniel M. Dull, William A. Otis, Henry T. Nason, 

Z. Nelson Allen, T. R. Carter, J. S. Dutcher, 

Lawrence W. Churchill, B. J. Davis, Chas. Livingstone Hyde, 

Thos. Darling, Robt Appleton, Philip B. Stewart, 

C. J. Griggs, A. N. Ailing, Bartlett Arkell, 

E. A. Bates, Francis R. Cooley, D. D. Lambert, 

Arleigh D. Richardson, T. M. Day, Jr., Charles N. Codding, 

P. N. Sewall, H. D. Sheldon, Charles E. Hellier. 
W. L. Kingsley, 

It would seem rather mean if good, steady, hardworking 
consciences like those which have been characteristic of our 
class, which get down to business regularly and work l^ard all 
day long year in and year out, should not have a little rest once 
in five years. And if, therefore, our task, crowded as it was, 
into an altogether too brief space, was not unaccompanied by 
what Herrick calls a " sweet disorder," we trust that our desire 
to be considerate of the consciences that had served us well may 
be pleaded in extenuation. Some of our enviable classmates 
whose consciences are never overworked, brought them along 
to see the fun, four or five bold spirits left theirs with their 
wives at the New Haven House to be kept till called for, but 
most of us checked ours at the depot and gave them a much 
needed holiday. 

Fred Winston's had the longest rest, as he was the first to 
arrive in New Haven on Friday evening. However, that was 
not unfair. Paddy Hine's had the shortest, though perhaps 
not the least complete. He got in only in time for the dinner. 
The rest of us arrived on Monday and on Tuesday morning. 

On Monday evening there must have been about forty of us 

in New Haven judging from the number who, in the words of 

the poet, 

4 ' Said * beer * to the muster roll. " 

By Tuesday morning pur number was very nearly full, that 
is to say, almost all who were to be at the dinner had arrived. 
Hank Nason, who was engaged with his tailor trying on the 
judicial ermine which he was so soon to wear (for which we 
forgive him, seeing how well it fits), and who did not arrive 
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'eighty-six's decennial. 5 

until Tuesday afternoon, and Paddy Hine whom, as has been 
said, an unkind Fate delivered to us only with the clams, just 
before the dinner on Tuesday night, were the two late arrivals. 

It would be scarcely of interest to chronicle in detail the 
events of the Decennial. It has always been more in the spirit 
of the occasion than in its actual happenings that has lain the 
charm of our '86 reunions, and in this, the best of all its ele- 
ments, our Decennial was not behind its predecessors. 

Eighty-six trusts in her capacity to get comfortably outside 
of any reunion in any given time, and is proud of the fact that 
in all her public functions, fast or furious, though she may 
sometimes as a class pass beyond "the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates," she has never yet reached that final cup that ine* 
briates but does not cheer, and in this feature also our Decen- 
nial Reunion was one which our class may well rejoice hereafter 
to remember. 

As to its incidents, suffice it to say that in its outward 
observance, our waking hours were spent for the most part in 
"healthful play." 

Some of us did indeed devote a part of our attention to the 
investigation of the higher German Philosophy with the Fac- 
ulty at the Graduates' Club, or independently in the laboratory 
devoted to that purpose and adjoining the club house on the 
the west. We studied wood carving and the Belles-lettres on 
Temple street, and we made exhaustive tests in experimental 
hygiene on the corner of Church and Court streets. We also 
did some talking. 

Between our labors we renewed our youth by visiting many 
of the scenes of our happy childhood, sometimes with a brass 
band and sometimes accompanied only by song. Much was 
done for our entertainment by those classmates of ours whom 
we keep in the Faculty for that purpose, and much we did for 
each other. 

The Western contingent established on Monday afternoon a 
miniature Midway Plaisance in West Divinity, where on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings they gave us interesting and 
dramatic lectures on u How the other half lives. " Their rooms 
served also as a resting place later in the evening for those who 
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found the campus too noisy, or who preferred to set off fire- 
works quietly indoors instead of disturbing the guests of the 
New Haven House. The number of those who availed them- 
selves of this latter privilege shows in a minor way perhaps, 
but none the less significantly, how considerate '86 always is even 
in her hours of relaxation. The happy quiet of those rooms in 
West Divinity will linger long in the memories of all who were 
within a block of them. 

The general framework of fact about which we permitted 
our fancy to play was chronologically arranged in the following 
order : 



i 
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DECENNIAL DAY. 



Tuesday, June 23d, 1896, at the Alumni meeting held at 
9.45 a. m., Charles P. Clark, .'7 1, presiding. Stewart responded 
for the Class of '86 as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Alumni: 

My word to you from the class of 1886 is a brief one. Seven years 
ago from this very hour I stood on this platform to respond as I do to-day 
for the class of 1886. We were then three years only distant from our day 
of graduation. To show you in part our pride in a true Yale life and in 
part to do deserved homage to the just closed life of a gentle and beloved 
classmate, I at that time set forward as a character we proudly claimed one 
of our number, the gentle, cultured life, the patient, brave death of Thomas 
G. Waterman. The forbidding shadows of a mortal illness overcast even 
before graduation the bright hope which an especially auspicious lot seemed 
to have elected for him. Calmly turning from these high expectations. 
Waterman trod the short, gloomy path of his remaining life in courageous 
resignation, and at the end, in loyal memory of his Alma Mater, placed 
within her hands a handsome legacy to use for those who needed aid in 
securing the training she offers to mind and to character. I thought then 
and I think now that a class which can offer the story of such a career can 
hold its head proudly in this company, and you can share this pride, for the 
fibre of this character was woven with the commanding influences for good 
exerted here by our common mother, Yale. 

To-day, 1886 is seven years farther from the forces which moulded 
her college career. Have their influences spent themselves ? I offer a 
brief story of another life just closed to tell you no. 

Frank G. Peters is dead. I need tell no Yale audience who this 
Peters was. His athletic career had given him a wide notoriety. His 
forceful character had given him extensive and earnest friendship long 
before he severed his connection with Yale. I make example of his mem- 
ory at this time because we, his classmates, feel that in him was singularly 
typified the effect on a naturally strong man of the influence of a Yale 
training, enduring to the very end of life, and reaching to the very fibre of 
the man. Peters went from college to a new and strange community to 
practice his profession. His progress was rapid from the first, and at the 
time of his death his responsibilities were large. Plain, dogged persever- 
ance was his lever. Good Yale sand is the synonymous term. And it was 
the inheritance from his life in New Haven. If we doubt it, listen to this 
appeal made by him on the farthest verge of life when told hope of recov- 
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ery there was none. • * Ned," said he, when his friend and his physician told 
him hope of life was absolutely gone, " We will see now what the old Yale 
sand can do." 

Other names there are among our honored dead whose brief careers 
Yale and we take a pride in equal to that in those of whom I have spoken. 
Dr. Stebbins, whose post of duty at the hospital bedside was also his post 
of death from the exposure to malignant disease. McElroy, whose earnest 
efforts were commanding recognition. Hunt, whose life was enthusiastic- 
ally given to the search for truth at the student's desk. I take pride in 
the fact that 18S6 can show to Yale men, in honor of Yale, such instances 
of the continuing and inspiring power of a Yale training. 

Can this University, our Alma Mater, more truly honor her tradition, 
or herself be more greatly honored than by setting down in the world grad- 
uates of character and fidelity, taught by her to win and hold honorable 
success and the esteem of their associates ? This my class has done and is 
doing, and this is the word I leave with you in her name. 

The foregoing is what Stewart is reported to have said, and 
is probably accurate, as it has subsequently transpired that four 
members of the class who had not been assigned to duty with 
the night watch on the preceding evening, were actually present 
and heard him say it. 

Stewart was chosen at the last moment to fill Deacon Good- 
rich's place, and, though in this respect it would seem that the 
class could scarcely have been better represented, it was the 
only occasion on which the Deacon's absence was not keenly 
and constantly felt. It seems proper that this Record should 
contain some recognition of the appreciation felt by the class of 
his work as Secretary during the ten years for which he 
held that position. This feeling found brief formal expression 
in the resolution passed at the business meeting of the class 
which appears below, but this formal recognition should be 
supplemented by the statement that it was with real regret and 
only because of his own earnest wish that the class accepted his 
resignation from an office in which he had showed such untir- 
ing devotion to the interests of the class, and which he had 
filled so ably and so entirely to their satisfaction. 

Our business meeting was held in Old Chapel, in " Billy" 
Sumner's old recitation room, where the class headquarters 
were established at noon on Tuesday, June 23d, fifty-six mem- 
bers of the class being present. 
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Fred Winston presided, and in the absence of the Secretary, 
Shipman was made Secretary /r<? tern. The following are the 
minutes of the meeting: 

"The resignation of the Secretary being presented, it was 

" Resolved, That the thanks of the class be tendered to Chauncey W. 
Goodrich for his able and efficient work as Secretary of the class, and that 
his resignation be accepted. 

"Judson S. Dutcher being nominated for Secretary of the 
class, he was unanimously elected to that office. 

"The resignation of the Decennial Committee was pre- 
sented, and they were on motion duly discharged with the 
thanks of the class for their work, 

"Pierson, Cooley and Churchill having been appointed to 
nominate a Quindecennial Committee, reported Brinton, A. 
Colgate and W. A. Adams, who were unanimously elected 
Quindecennial Committee. 

" The Chair appointed Stewart, Darling, Bishop, Bacon and 
Bates a committee to prepare proper obituary notices of those 
of our classmates who had died since Sexennial. 

" Resolved, That the class visit the former residence of the late Ex- 
President Porter as a tribute of respect to his memory. 

" Resolved, That it is the sense of the Class of '86 that the stealing of its 
flag is an act of vandalism not countenanced by the spirit of Yale. 

" The Chairman, in response to a unanimous call, appointed 
Cowles and Appleton, of our victorious crew, to send a message 
of encouragement to the Yale crew at Henley on behalf of '86. 

" The meeting adjourned." 

It afterwards transpired that our flag had been seized by 
under-classmen who had mistaken the numerals '"86" for "98," 
reading them upside down. It was returned with an ample 
apology as soon as the mistake was discovered, and in time to 
be carried in our procession on Tuesday evening. In the mean- 
time another was procured. 

The cablegram sent by Appleton and Cowles to the Yale 
Crew was as follows : 

"Yale Crew, 

Henley, England, 

Best Wishes. 

(Signed) Yale, '86." 
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It was a matter of some pride to us that ours was the only 
class so far as we could learn to officially cheer the Yale Crew. 

On Tuesday afternoon we all, with many others, took part 
in the customary competitive vocal and instrumental contest at 
the Yale Field, the intermission being pleasantly enlivened by 
a baseball game between the Yale and Princeton teams. Those 
who were not there doubtless read the result of the game in the 
papers. Those who were there will be interested to learn that 
Princeton seemed to have been a trifle more successful in the 
end. 

The musical contest was not decided until that night after 
our supper, when our band won the prize, the others having 
retired before we appeared. 

This band of ours, incidentally reflected great credit upon 
the class, winning not only the competitive instrumental con- 
test but also the long distance championship, having walked in 
one day about eighteen miles further than the nearest com- 
petitor. 

When the ball game was over we assembled at the fence 
waiting only a few hours to give Charley Hyde time to put on 
his evening dress, and then, preceded by our band, marched 
down through the green, back past the New Haven House, to- 
President Dwight's, where we had a speech ; out to the late 
President Porter's house; back to Prof. Wright's, where 
we had a cordial speech of welcome; to Prof. Phillips', where 
we had another warm welcome ; to Prof. Richards', where we 
were disappointed not to see our old friend; and thence to 
Lenox Hall, where we sat down to dinner, sixty-six in number. 

Billy Brown said grace and we proceeded to eat while the 
band played on. 

The dinner was as follows, except that we did have a little 
champagne for those who cared for it, which fact is not men- 
tioned on the menu. It was probably an afterthought of Fred 
Winston's, and is characteristic of the admirable way in which 
he provided for even the smallest of our wants at the dinner. 
During the dinner a flashlight picture was taken. 
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MENU. . 



Little Neck Clams. 

Consomme" a la Julienne. 

Boiled Kennebec Salmon. Hollandaise Sauce. 

Tomatoes. Cucumbers. 

Pates of Sweetbreads. French Peas. 

Lamb Chops, a la Jardiniere. 

Roast Filet of Beef. Mushroom Sauce. 

Parisienne Potatoes. 

Roman Punch. 

Broiled Spring Chicken. 

Lettuce and Tomato Salad. 

Ice Cream. 

Strawberries. Fancy Cakes. 

Cafe. 

The toast list was as follows : 

toastmaster, wllliam burrell anderson. 

"•Yale," ..... Charles Wheeler Pierson 

-"Eighty-Six," .... Henry Town send Nason 

44 Our Retro-spect," . . . Sheffield Phelps 

"Our Pro-spect," . . . Chauncey William Goodrich 

4 '0ur Intro-spect (X-rays), . . Austen Colgate 

<4 Our — There are Others," . . Edward Broadbent Morgan 

Anderson, as toastmaster, opened the intellectual oysters 
(clams, as a matter of fact; oysters were out of season, but are 
more euphemistic in this connection) by saying: 

My Classmates: 

Since our last reunion we have been diligently pushing the pedals of 
our separate lives over the roads where duty called or fancy led. To-night 
we are here again to fill our tires with wind and to sit down for a long 
evening of song and story under that spell of youth and friendliness which 
ever whisper their incantations over this dear old town in every rustle of 
every leaf upon her ancient elms. 

Except for being somewhat younger than we were ten years ago we 
are but little changed. We are younger — not perhaps in face or figure, 
though many have retired to infancy in the matter of hair — but in the more 
lasting youth that all the pleasures of these years have brought us ; all the 
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warm consciousness of material success; the deep contentment born of 
industry and work ; the inspiration of developing ambition, and to those of 
us who know them, the higher and more sacred joys of home. So equipped 
let us sit down together and, with warmer hearts and kindlier hands, 
accomplish in fact as well as in name the Decennial Reunion of the Class 
of Eighty-six. Having shaken hands, and before we begin to talk, let us 
look about us for a moment. As usual, we find our old home much changed. 

Abrahamus Pierson has retired from his hopeless task of out-staring 
the Chapel street chippy, realizing that her brass is to his as sixteen to one, 
and has joined Professor Silliman on the Campus, hoping to see him some 
day throw that brick through Osborne Hall. President Woolsey, too, we 
rejoice to say, has found an honorable resting place, and though we regret 
the late unpleasantness in regard to seating him on the Senior playground, 
it is a matter of congratulation with us that at Yale, at least, the Faculty 
must recognize that the hand that rocks the cradle of the nigger baby is 
still the hand that rules the world. 

Emulating Joshua before the walls of Jericho, Timothy Dwight has 
blown his trumpet until the walls of our old brick row, fallen in ruins, bear 
upon their graves the touching epitaph, " Keep off the Grass." 

The belated Sophomore no longer threads his way through narrow 
openings in the fence filled with intoxicated posts, but rolls proudly through 
the new Phelps Gateway, perpetuating the name and memory of a family 
who have done much for Yale, in whose liberality the class of '86, through 
one of its members, is proud to claim a share. 

Dormitories have increased and multiplied until, in the light of our 
innocent past, we wonder where the modern undergraduate finds time to 
do so much sleeping. 

In connection with these dormitories I was struck this afternoon with 
another change which doubtless you have all observed. In almost every 
window-ledge the fashionable decoration of our time, a wooden box filled 
with twelve brown bottles, has given place to a jug of pure, cold Hygeia 
water. Rejoicing as I do in every moral improvement in Yale life, I said 
to the undergraduate with whom I was walking, "Tertius, what eloquent 
testimony those jugs of water bear to the growing temperance of Yale." 
"What!" said he, " Did you all take your whiskey without water in your 
time?" 

But the manners of the undergraduate have improved if his morals 
haven't. He is better fed, better clothed and better housed, and regret 
though we may the passing of old customs, we can at least be glad that the 
first approach to Godliness is no longer through the doubtful medium of a 
gymnasium bath ticket. 

There are other changes also to which we find ourselves becoming 
accustomed, if not reconciled. The old fence has passed into sacred his- 
tory, but we find ourselves drifting so naturally toward the new fence that 
we already anticipate the time when we shall lead thither our sons and our 
sons' sons, and there tell them stories of the glories of Yale and of her dead 
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heroes, until they say of their fence as we said of ours, " Blessed be the 
spot hallowed by such Grandfathers' Tales." 

More and more we realize that the old Yale spirit is now applied to a 
new set of circumstances, clothing them for the present undergraduate with 
the same attributes that made the old customs beautiful in our eyes. And 
would we not have it so, we of the class of '86, who occupy a peculiar posi- 
tion toward Yale ? 

We close in glory a long and glorious chapter in Yale's history. For 
one hundred and eighty-five years Yale College sought to graduate an ideal 
class. In the Spring of 1886 success crowned her efforts, and with our 
graduation President Porter, of ever blessed memory, looking upon the re- 
sult of his labors and seeing that it was good, closed the books of the old 
concern and delivered them into our keeping. 

Yale College ended there, and Yale University swept over its site, but 
to us the past at least was secure, and to the memories of all those old 
haunts and customs which in the University would have survived only as 
anomalies, our class fell heir. 

The old college life— simple, secluded, courting no publicity, unadver- 
tising and unadvertised, a world by itself, held steadily apart from the world 
about us, the life we knew and loved— belongs to us for all time, a legacy 
of memories everlasting, invaluable. 

So when we come back here to these reunions the changes which con- 
front us are not changes in our old Yale ; they are signs of a new Yale 
working under wholly different conditions, but which, in the name of the 
old Yale spirit still inspiring it, claims our study, challenges our pride, and 
demands our allegiance. But when we meet here to renew our vows it is 
our privilege to open again the books of the concern and go over the pages 
of history we wrote together. 

One page I turn lingeringly, reverently. A brave life bravely lived 
has been bravely closed since we last met. Frank Peters' name is one we 
love to honor. If there be qualities which we like to feel are preeminently 
characteristic of the Yale man we aspire to develop in this home of ours, 
they are Courage, Earnestness and Devotion. To our class Frank Peters 
stood as an example in his life, and in his death in the highest measure of 
all these three, and it is fitting that at this, our first gathering since his 
death, we should pause a moment at the page to which hereafter we shall 
love to turn because it bears the record of a man. 
********* ** 

But there are other pages that we must read now and read quickly, be- 
because for the sake of family discipline they must soon be sealed or they 
will turn and rend us. 

For example, how will our late Class Secretary, grown to be the 
famous preacher of a few years hence, and known from his high and noble 
life as the "Bald-headed eagle of the Presbyterian pulpit," answer that son 
of his when he asks, "Father, why did they call the entry you lived in 
Hades ? " 
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And you, too, Ed. Phelps, when very soon that army of young men 
stands before you and says in chorus, " Please, Mr. Phelps, can I be a son- 
in-law to you ?" you must remember, amid the sobs of emotion that shake 
even the outlying acres of that mass of dressed beef that conceals the ego 
we knew as Phelps, that although you may point with pride to your Sexen- 
nial morals, the records of '86 go back into the horrid past, and that Bill 
Nye spoke truly when he said that every man may live to regret the errors 
of his boyhood except Dr. Mary Walker. 

When we think upon these things — we braver men, who have given 
hostage to fortune — we cannot but endorse that discretion, in their case, 
indeed, the better part of valor, which brings to our Decennial, as it should 
to our semi-centennial reunion still bachelors Johnny Morgan, Fred Win- 
ston, Tom Darling, Joe Brinton, Jedge Churchill and others. 

See, for example, a few years hence this young clergyman preaching 
to a congregation who hang upon his every word. He finishes his discourse 
and a gray-haired man walks up to him saying, " Dr. Applet on, are you any 
relation to old Shorty Appleton of my class?" and the young divine 
answers bravely, " I cannot tell a lie — he is my father." 

Yes, Austen, though Al still carries his Cowles to Newcastle, chickens 
and colts are easier to raise than families, and it is cheaper to sell soap than 
to buy it. 

But dread as we may the opening of these old records and the newer 
ones since written, their reading is the purpose of the evening. The books 
are open and the readers are chosen. What they forget others will remem- 
ber, for so shall we renew our youth until the morning, and be the motto 
of our equal feast, 

I sing when I can, I talk when I'm asked, 
And the bottle stops not with me. 
The first regular toast is "Yale," to introduce which Alfred Austen, 
the hard-times Laureate of England, has volunteered these lines: 
44 Yale University we boast, 

But in our secret hearts acknowledge 
That what to-night we really toast 

Is our own dear old Yale — Yale College ; 
Now richer grown by many a hall, 

By many a student and professor, 
She fills the head more full withal — 
But then she filled our hearts, God bless her." 

Yale, . . Charles Wheeler Pierson. 

My Classmate#: 

You have cut the ground from under me, Mr. Toastmaster, by voic- 
ing yourself better than I can do it, the feelings that must rise as we look 
upon the Yale of today. However, Yale is my toast, and Yale is strong 
enough to stand a little repetition, so here goes: 
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Which of us coming back for the first time after these ten years would 
recognize our Alma Mater ? The fence gone, the Brick Row only a fragment, 
the Phelps Arch where the arch of elms used to screen our gambols ; and 
where old Abrahamus Pierson's grassy mound furnished a resting place for 
those of us who come back as graduate students (we called it "resting on 
Abraham's bosom"), the imposing splendors of Vanderbilt. Nor are the 
changes confined to wood and stone. Customs have changed as well. No 
more Harvard game. Our Cambridge sister 44 doesn't want to play in our 
yard" any more, it seems. To be sure, she is still willing to «' holler down 
our rain bar'l" in contests of debate, but then talk is a branch of athletics 
for which she always did show a partiality. No more Center Church Com- 
mencements, with sweltering innocence packed inside, and experience 
loitering or flirting outside. 

The seniors now wear mortar boards on the outside of their heads, 
and some dreadful delusions inside if one can believe the newspapers. The 
other day I read in one of them an impassioned protest against the location 
of the Woolsey statue in front of Durfee, on the ground that it would mean 
the removal of "that time honored, immemorial institution, the Yale 
Fence." Think of it! That contemptible little hurdle the Yale Fence. 
Verily, Change, thy name is Yale. 

We look for change in ourselves. It may shock, but doesn't surprise 
us to see that our toastmaster, for instance, has lost something of his sylph-like 
grace of form ; or that the foreheads of some of us are climbing over the 
summit toward the backs of our heads, encountering here and there, alas, 
traces of the inevitable snow. 

But Yale we would have changeless, untouched by time. We realize, 
to be sure, that she is in good hands. If anybody doesn't, let him get up 
early to-morrow morning and watch Phormio Schwab, Ph. D., run a Com- 
mencement, from marshalling the procession and leading it in the morning, 
to telling off the classes for the Alumni Dinner in the afternoon. Or let 
him go out and look upon the shining faces of the undergraduates who have 
been blessed by the classroom administrations of Chart Lewis and Wa-Wa 
Adams. Yet I'm afraid even they haven't escaped the changeful spirit of 
the times. Chart Lewis last year offered the Juniors an optional in the 
•• Lake Poets," and sixty took it. For next year I understand he offers the 
the identical course again, but under a changed name ( Georgian Litera- 
ture he calls it now) and up to date 116 have been fooled, I mean have 
elected to take it. 

So it goes, " The old order changeth, giving place to new," and many 
of us, I'm afraid, view the tendency with distress and regret. 

Classmates, if we cherish that feeling we are wrong, and the sooner 
we get over it the better. What is it that makes Yale? Not the piles of 
ancient brick and mortar known as the Brick Row, saturated though its walls 
are with traditions of Yale's sons. Not the Fence, hallowed by the touch of 
Eighty-six and the other generations of worthies who have roosted on its rails. 
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Let no one misunderstand me. I loved those monuments of old Yale, 
and I yield to none in reverence for the moulding power of traditions. But 
the traditions which make Yale were not swept away when her growth 
required the removal of the Brick Row and the Fence. Call them by what 
name you will: Sand, honest training, team play in the student vernacular, 
or use the language of the world outside and call them determination, will- 
ingness to work, loyalty to a cause and one's fellow-workers. These are 
the traditions that Yale weaves into the fibre of her sons ; these are the 
qualities that are making the Yale men more influential in almost every 
important movement of the day than the graduates of the other colleges 
combined. I name no names, but we all know institutions whose sons are 
so possessed with the idea of exploiting their own individuality that they 
never get together on anything. And we know others whose representa- 
tives, when the crucial test comes, are apt to remind one of Willie in the 
song: 

41 * Strike for your country and your home,' 
The captain loudly cried. 
But Willie promptly struck for home, 
And let his country slide." 

Yale men may be lazy or faint-hearted, some of them ; they may fail 
to keep step with the world's march, but that is not her fault, for she taught 
them to work, to work together and never to give up. 

Does anyone suppose that these traditions are dying out of Young 
Yale ? Look at the almost unbroken line of victories won in the last few 
years, some of them on fields where Yale's name was almost unknown in 
' 86. Best of all, look at the magnificent answer flung by Yale in the face 
of those who have been clamoring that she is the home of athletics, but not 
of brains. They were splendid triumphs those victories over Harvard and 
Princeton in debate, and they were won through the same qualities that 
have won Yale's other victories. The contestants worked long and worked 
together like true Yale teams. The whole University turned in like a 
loyal second eleven to give them practice. The very Faculty worked on 
the coaching lines. 

Determination, honest training, team-play, these are the traditions of 
Yale and they are independent of crumbling mortar or changing customs. 
She holds to them now as she did in '86; and I believe they will still be 
hers, keeping her in the forefront of the country's progress, when not a 
stone that we know is left on the campus, and when Eighty-Six lives only 
in the memory of the deeds, worthy of Yale, that we shall accomplish. 

The Toastmaster: 

The next toast is '86, and to whom can we more appropriately entrust 
this classic toast than to him of whom classic Virgil sang, "Arma virutnque* 
cano Trojae qui primus ab oris—profugus — venit" or as Dick Francke 
used to scan it, " profligate Venus." 
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Let our Trojan, too, sing of arms. Not those arms made famous by our 
Englewood poet whose poetry in our time indeed broke the Record. I 
mean the arms of that foolish easy chair with underdone carvings that 
failed to do unto Kitty as she would be done by — nor yet the arms of war — 
"but the arms of men, close together with that magic touch of the elbow 
which alone knits individuals into a solid body, and which '86 has known in 
all its strength for fourteen years. 

Not great in muscle nor in wit 

Nor overstored with classic knowledge, 
Our critics say, but all admit 

The most united class in college. 
This be the claim of *86; 

No other epitaph set o'er us, 
When one by one we've crossed the Styx 

To our Aristophanic Chorus. 

Eighty-six, .... Henry Townsend Nason. 

^Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: 

I am very sorry you should be subjected to the painful ordeal of 
listening to me tonight, still more sorry that I myself should be subjected 
to the painful ordeal of talking to you. The only reason why this should 
he thus was because I was not on the committee, and if I had been a mem- 
ber, the matter would have been much better arranged. 

My illustrious friend, who since his graduation has become a member 
of Tammany Hall and a leading Bowery politician (I refer to my friend Mr. 
James Fadden Winston), wrote to me some time ago, and invited me to re- 
spond to a toast here tonight. I replied I very deeply appreciated the 
honor he sought to confer on me, but I would very much prefer to masti- 
cate with my jaw rather than wag with it, and so I declined the proffered 
distinction. I then received from him this very terse and significant reply: 
44 What t'hell! Don't give me none of yer guff! You have got to work yer 
yawp or you don't get no grub See !" An invitation of that sort is like an 
invitation from the Queen, in the nature of a command, and hence these 
tears. 

Speaking of politicians, I think our class may boast of two as promis- 
ing and bright young politicians as ever graduated from Yale. They have 
had the advantages of the best training schools in America. There is my 
friend I have just spoken of, Mr. James Fadden Winston, who is the leader 
■of the "Lily Whites" in Tammany Hall, and has introduced an era of 
sweetness and light into that ancient institution ; and then there is my other 
political friend, the Rev. William Adams Brown, who is the leader of a 
Tegular gang of healers in the New York presbytery, and has almost brought 
About a disruption of the Presbyterian Church. Whenever the politics of 
the presbytery get so crooked, and the wire pulling so tense that it seems 
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the machinery must come to a standstill, they send for my friend Winston 
and his Lily Whites, and the soothing oil of Tammany Hall is poured on 
the troubled waters of the presbytery. It is my firm belief that such an 
adroit ecclesiastic as my friend Brown might become a cardinal, if he were 
not a Presbyterian, and that my friend Winston might become president, if 
he were not a prohibitionist. 

It is easy for us to keep such illustrious names as those of Winston and 
Brown in our minds, because the trumpet of fame is forever sounding their 
praises in our ears, but I am surprised to find, in my own experience, how 
the whole class of '86 have become embalmed in my memory, and how often 
their images rise before my vision. I never go into the country and see a daisy 
by the roadside, but I long regretfully for the sight of a darling, our own 
Darling. I never see a sensitive plant but I think of Charley Hyde, and 
wonder how a man with such a thin skin could have such a heavy epider- 
mis for a name. I can never see a trailing arbutus clinging to the ground 
in the fragrant spring without thinking how that old ulster of George Eliot's- 
used to trail along the campus flagstones, and a street-sweeping machine 
always reduces me to the same reminiscent mood. I can never see a rose- 
so superb in its queenly beauty, but I think of that simple and touching 
little poem of Sheffield Phelps', the beginning of which you will all re- 
member: 

" My love is a red, red rose, 

As sweet as sweet can be ; 
She is welcome wherever she goes, 

But she doesn't smell worth a D." 

And then when I see a whole garden smiling in the sunshine of the summer, 
and rejoicing in its bloom of beauty, I think of Colgate's Cashmere Bouquet. 
A faint odor of boiling bones and various savory drugs and chemicals is 
wafted towards me. I am melted with a flood of tender memories, and I 
bring my handkerchief — to my nose. When I read of heroic rescue and 
gallant deeds, I always recall how Pa saved Dan's life on that eventful day 
on Lake Whitney. I suppose his courage was instinctive, but then, instinct 
is only a lightning process of thought, and Pa, knowing no other form of 
liquid had ever had any injurious erf ect upon him, knew that even water 
would probably leave him dry. 

And so it is ever. The most trifling incidents will always bring to my 
mind the happy companionships I enjoyed here, and the friendships I 
formed, which I hope may endure while time shall last. Ten years have 
passed since we left this venerable institution, since we laid our books on 
the shelf and went forth to confront the stern realities of life. For most of 
us, I think these years have been quite auspicious ones. There have been 
some black threads worked in the golden woof, but on the whole, the Fates 
have plied their shuttles for our good. Fortune has not always smitten us 
with hard blows, but she has often laid soft and caressing hands upon us. We- 
still feel as if the freshness of the morning were on our brows, but here and 
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there time is faintly sprinkling our locks with white, and the coming of the 
crow's feet tells us that autumn and winter are not as far off as they were 
once. 

You remember that in the center of the Roman forum there stood a 
golden milestone which marked the distances from Rome to the farthest 
confines of the Empire; and so with us, no matter how far we may wander 
nor how divergent may be our ways, somehow we must always measure our 
successes with referenee-to the old Campus. Here we rise above our petty 
personalities, here we transcend our puny limitations, and become absorbed 
in the life of this great University, which has left its trail of glory in the 
past, and is forever projecting itself out into the unknown future. In the 
presence of our smiling Alma Mater we shall never be any more than smil- 
ing children. 

Let me close these very inadequate remarks with the pleasant senti- 
ment long ago expressed by Dr. Holmes: 

"Then here's to our boyhood, its gold and its grey, 
The frost of its winter, the dews of its May ; 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, the boys." 

The Toastmaster: 

The next toast, "Our Retrospect," or "Looking Backward," is to be 
carefully distinguished from •* Our Prospect," or " Stepping Heavenward," 
which naturally follows it. 

We of '36 rightly enjoy the proud consciousness that we have indeed 
left behind us — 

******* 

Foot-prints on the sands of time ; 
Foot-prints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er Life's solemn main, 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, may take heart again. 

For what brother, however forlorn or shipwrecked, gazing upon us on 
our present pinnacle of fame, and considering our past, could help exclaim- 
ing in his encouragement, •* Great Scott! there is hope even for me." 

But it is not only our own retrospect, but that of our dear old College, 
that we are to consider with pride to-night. 

As history repeats itself, 

So Yale's has been a long succession 
Of laurels won in forum, field, 

And flood, till Harvard, with discretion, 
No longer down our cellar door 

Lets gilded youths wreck their apparel ; 
She plays in our back yard no more, 

She hollers down her own rain barrel. 
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But since she left, the arching elms 

Fresh captives to Yale's might have swallowed; 
New England's Cambridge led the way, 

In which old England's Cambridge followed. 
May fate, this Summer, let us see 

Where Thames by Henley's shore meanders, 
As o'er the Hellespont of old, 

Yale's " Heroes" lead England's " Leanders." 

Our Retrospect, . . . Sheffield PhelpSw 

It is with hesitation, Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, that I arise to 
become the Edward Bellamy of this occasion. This •« Looking Backward"" 
is a very serious matter for some of us, and I can readily understand why 
the warm, red blood mantles the cheek of the slender Colgate, and why 
even Pierson's hair blushes when I recall the inaccuracy of my predecessor, 
Mr. Nason's memory (I refer without feeling to his faulty allusion to my 
alleged poetic efforts), which is enough to make us all uneasy and to 
account for that restless movement which went around the board when the 
toastmaster suggested a " retrospect" But, gentlemen, you need not sit 
longer on the anxious seat, for even were I to recall your youthful indiscre- 
tions no one would believe them of you as you sit in dignified silence this 
evening. I would brand myself as a romancer, or you would, and "she 
who must be obeyed" in each case, should she hear of my tale-bearings 
would infinitely prefer the version given her by her own Freddie or Willie 
or Johnny, to that attributed to me. And so you are safe, even though the 
follies of a decade ago were remembered. But they are not. Time is kind, 
and only our pleasures and successes blossom like a red rose on the thorn- 
less bush of memory. 

Who, for instance, looking at the shining forehead of the much adver- 
tised Winston, would believe that he threw a ten-foot step-ladder from the 
top of the insurance building, eight stories, to the basement, and followed 
it with a beer keg— an empty keg, of course ; or who would now associate 
the rotund Bremner with the story of •• One wavy tress of auburn hair," or 
who, in the dignified figure of the toastmaster himself, remembers the 
" Bacchante of Morris Cove." 

No, gentlemen, you may rest secure and sip your wine in peace. I 
will tell no tales out of school for the perusal of sweethearts, wives, or 
present or future descendants. 

You said, I believe, Mr. Toastmaster, that we were to consider to-night 
not only our own, but the retrospect of our dear old college. I am at sea 
as to what definition to give to the word •• retrospect." Do you mean the 
epoch when we and the venerable, and beloved Noah Porter graduated 
together, or am I to review the period since last we met beneath the dear 
old elms and sang the songs of triennial. Both ? It would be a long tasks 
for my heart is full of the incidents and events, the failures and triumphs, 
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the defeats and victories, the hopes and despairs of the last fourteen years. 
There is scarcely a face in this room which does not bring tip a pleasant 
memory, whether as we stood as Freshmen shoulder to shoulder on the old 
Grammar School lot or wrung hands at parting the last of June, ten years 
ago. There is scarcely a face present — but all the faces are not here. 
There are those who are now absent whom we will see again ; there are 
others whose voices we will never hear, whose faces we will never see, who 
have gone to join the majority and passed across where the foot-prints 
turn always toward the setting sun, to the hunting grounds of the great 
unknown. 

I make no apology for bringing back these classmates to our memories 
to-night. Without them our reunion would not be complete. They are no 
skeletons at our feast, but warm, loving and beloved personalities, the 
memory of whose faces, the sound of whose voices are as present to us 
to-night as they were the night we graduated. 

I hope, and I think each one of us hopes in his heart, that in the years 
to come, as the class gathers to its reunions and the number of those who 
come back grows smaller, that those of us who have gone before will have 
our share in the gossip and talk which center around the board, and that 
our virtues, our faults, our mischances and our successes will be as much a 
part of the pleasant memories of the past, as much a part of the occasion, 
as though we were present in person to join in and enjoy them. 

Out West, where men die easily, there is a toast which is always drunk 
standing and in silence. Gentlemen, I give you the toast— 
44 To absent friends." 

The Toastmaster: 

In the absence of him whom we all miss, our late class secretary, and 
whom we all desire to resemble in being Good-Rich, and our Chauncey, 
I shall take the opportunity to read some telegrams from our absent mem- 
bers, and to propose some general toasts. 
The sentiment prepared for this toast is : 

Yale's prospect *s easy to discern, 

For while her watchword is Endeavor, 
She '11 add successes to success 

And like the brook go on forever. 
But '86 has found the spring 

Of endless youth without elixirs, " 
How can she die with prospects of 
Five hundred little '86 ers. 
And with this sentiment it must be taken only as an expression of 
hearty good will to read first a telegram from the latest recruit to the ranks 
of the Benedicts: 

44 Give my love to all the fellows. Sorry I cannot be with you. 

41 Evans Woollen." 
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And here is another good fellow whom we miss: 

41 Here 's to each of you and to Eighty-Six. Wish I were with you and 
in my absence wish each every joy. 

41 Bob Matthews." 

Now as also appropriate we will toast: 

First, Yale's prospect at Henley, I give 44 The Yale Crew." 

Second, the leader of our own prospects, ,4 William Clark Arkell, our 
class boy." 

Third, the man who should have responded to all these toasts in words 
as we know he does in feelings, ' 4 Chauncey W. Goodrich." 

And now to pass to the next regular toast, 44 Our Introspect." Most 
weighty of all problems, and this year for the first time revealed. From 
old Virginia 44 where Washington once dug his hole unscared" to Colorado, 
united with it across the continent in Morgan-aMc marriage, no discovery 
has shaken us to our very centers as has the X-ray. To this study we 
may, therefore, well devote a little time to-night, and to whom could we 
more profitably listen than to Professor Colgate, who first maintained in 
the face of an opposition 4I approaching to unanimity" that without a 
terrier dog you can have no Cat-ode. I call upon Austen Colgate to pro- 
duce his Crookes tube. 

The speech on "Our Introspect," by Austy, was unfortu- 
nately not written out, as the official stenographer took to the 
woods after the dinner; but in response to an urgent request 
by the Secretary, Austy has been willing to preserve to poster- 
ity some of its more beautiful and memorable passages in the 
following letter: 

4 'Jersey City, July 20, 1896. 

• 'My dear Jud: Yours received asking me for my speech. I am sorry I 
can't give it to you, but I had no notes of it before except one or two on my 
menu card, which I have lost. What I said I don't remember now, but 
dimly remember a crowd of beloved upturned steaming countenances of dear 
classmates as I stood upon the table. My first words were: 44 Stop your 
noise!" and next, 44 Fellow Classmates, it gives me great joy to be present 
here this evening and great honor to be allowed to address you." Then 
came a sentence of this kind: 44 The vocation which I follow is not condu" 
cive to forensic discourse like the calling of many of you who are paid to 
shoot off your jaw, such as the lawyers and ministers among us, but may I 
be dumb if I can't yap to dear old '86." Here I stopped for wind. Next 
came an attack on Fred Winston and Anderson for giving me my toast. I 
have forgotten the words, only I don't think I made it strong enough. I 
think I could do better on this head if I had another chance. Then a refer- 
ence to the toast list. 4i I notice that our toast list is covered with specks, our 
4 prospect,' our 4 retro-spect,' our 4 intro-spect.' Why not add our re-spect; 
and for the benefit of our married men, our hens-pect, and as a concluding 
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and final toast, our aspect towards others." Then I spoke on my toast giv- 
ing a few scientific deductions from the text : That it is not what goes into 
a man but what comes out that defiles him, quoting the Bible as authority. 
The words here I have forgotten, but a trot on this passage would read 
freely. " Here we are as a class. Some of us have turned out well, some 
poorly, some indifferently, and yet we were all subjected to the same influ- 
ences for four years while in college, the same studies, professors, tutors, 
the same food and many of us preferred the same drinks, and yet we are 
not the same, but all different; why this difference? There must be 
something inside of each one of us that changes the same influences into 
different results." This was rather a deep thought and I dwelt upon it 
fondly at some length. I am rather proud of that part of my speech. 
"Now what is it in each, and every one that produces these changes? 
Before the discovery of the Rutgen, Roofgen, or Roof -garden ray we were 
in darkness, whereas now we can tell exactly by the X-ray what is inside of 
us, and by the latest and best invention what is present even in the 
thoughts and intentions of any of us. I refer to the nicotine ray." Here I 
produced the nicotine ray apparatus, and explained that by drawing smoke 
into the large cylinder and then quickly withdrawing the cigar from the end 
and looking through the smoke before it escaped, you could penetrate the 
densest intellect. I operated on Billy Brown first and saw dogs in his head, 
dogmatic theology. One small dog I warned him against as he didn't look 
orthodox. Then I suppressed a wicked story about to leap from Anderson's 
lips. I failed to score on George Eliot, the ray passing completely through 
him and revealing the radiator pipes behind him. When the ray was turned 
on Ed. Phelps an awful state of things was revealed. I don't Jmow whether 
I saw the Presidential Bee among the wheels in Fred Winston's head or not. 
But I saw the thought in the Band Master's head as clearly as if he had 
said, "You are the biggest fool I ever saw," and so I sat down, as I am 
somewhat sensitive, although I would have liked to have gone on much 
longer. 

This is the substance of my remarks. I intended to make another kind 
of a speech, but got led astray when on my feet, so have to depend on a 
poor memory for its reproduction. You can use it as a filler for your Record, 
or make up one that is better if you like. 

Yours in the unity of *86, 

"Austen Colgate." 

The To astm aster: 

In our delight at this reunion we must not fall again into the error 
we held during our undergraduate life, that the world consists of '86 et 
praeteria nihil. We realize as time goes on that it is more nearly composed 
of omnis et preateria '86. So even in our enthusiasm it is right that we 
should pay a passing tribute to those toiling millions into whose pockets we 
are so diligently thrusting our hands. I call on the man who, though he 
has gone farthest, has not fared worse, even though he has justly earned . 
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for himself among the eastern pale-faces the title of the silver tongue- 
Johnny Morgan will respond to the toast of "Our — There are others." 

Our — There are Others, . Edward Broadbent Morgan. 

Mr. Toastmaster and the Fellows of Collegio Yalensis in Novum 
Portum t Connecticut en sis : 

I have always had a profound respect for the Latin language, and 
those of you who were in the same divisions wherein we pursued that most 
interesting study in all its branches can testify to my marked fondness for 
it under certain conditions. And now I am also greatly awed by the learn- 
ing and retentive memory of one who ten years after he has left these 
halls of learning can discourse as fluently in that tongue as our toastmaster 
has done to-night. In introducing me and my toast to your kind consider* 
tion he has seen fit to apply such epithets as " '86 et Pretoria South Africa 
nihil" and " Omnis et praeteria '86," and my annoyance at being made 
the recipient of such severe sentences is only mitigated by the assurance 
that no one here understands what they mean any more than he does or I 
do. Andy's father was not long ago relating to me some anecdotes of his 
precocious youth, and was telling me that one night, having stayed out 
later than the law of the household allowed, and having returned with a 
large rent in his trousers which he could not satisfactorily explain, he was 
sent to bed with the punishment hanging over his head that he should not 
go out of the house again in the evening until he liad described in Latin 
what had befallen his wearing apparel. Promptly the next morning he 
handed the family a sheet of paper on which was written, "Darkibus 
nightibus, no lightorum, rickety gate post breeches torum." It is, how- 
ever, a dead language, and I for one am in favor of letting bygones be 
bygones, and letting the dead bury its own dead; or, as the philosopher 
might say, allow the dead defunct to bury its own deceased. 

Moreover, we find, by reference to the program, that "there are others." 
Now, for a clear, concise and charmingly definite and explicit topic upon 
which to discourse, we have one here that challenges our warmest admira- 
tion. The more I study the peculiar phraseology of this toast, the more I 
am reminded of a story which I once heard of an old colored woman in the 
South who entered a small store and addressing the clerk, who was lazily 
leaning on his elbow, said in the peculiar manner of her race: " You aint 
got any yaller calico, is youh, honey?" The clerk, wanting to be funny 
and appearing to be angry at the implied doubt, answers: •• Who says we 
aint got any?" The old woman, not wishing to offend, hastily corrects 
the impression which she thinks she has made, and answers: "I aint 
savin* youh aint got any, I jest asks youh, is youh ? " 

In vain have I pleaded with our committee for some clue to the char- 
acter of the germ that lies hidden here, and the only answer vouchsafed 
was that I could talk about any old thing. It is related that Morse, the in- 
ventor of the telegraph, sent out as his first message over the wires the 
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Biblical exclamation, "What hath God wrought, "and I suspect before I get 
through handling this subject you will abbreviate, in your minds at least, 
even that short sentence, and exclaim, "What rot!" I suggested that it 
might be acceptable under this heading for you to listen to a short but 
earnest discourse on the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, but it was intimated by those who had my welfare in mind that it 
was a 16 to 1 bet that if any such move was attempted I would not be in a. 
good physical condition to cast my vote in November. I therefore can only 
feel as did the teamster of whom you may have heard. This teamster, living 
in a country village, was afflicted with a most violent and irascible temper and 
gifted with a large vocabulary of bad language. The local wags delighted 
to torment him in order to witness his rage and hear his outbursts of pro- 
fanity. One day he was going up a long hill with a cart load of potatoes- 
when some of his tormenters, adroitly going behind his cart, lifted up the 
backboard, and as his team slowly toiled up the hill the potatoes slowly 
oozed and trickled out from behind. As the load lightened the horses went 
quicker and the carter was in good spirits and whistled merrily. At last, 
on reaching the top of the hill, he happened to turn around and saw the 
last potato dropping out on the road. He was about to burst forth in a 
storm of rage and profanity when he saw his grinning friends peeping out 
from behind trees and fences, and overcome by the turmoil of his emotions, 
he could only exclaim, "Gentlemen, I am not equal to this occasion." 
Moreover, I pointed out to our committee the fact that I had served in a 
similar capacity on a similar occasion four years ago, that there were doubt- 
less "others"* who might desire to air their oratory and feeble logic, and 
that there was at best always danger lurking in a repetition of toasts. I 
told them the story of the old General who for years, when called on for a 
toast, had without variation proposed the toast, "Here's to the Church." 
That illustration is, of course, not for publication, but merely to 
demonstrate what I am trying to prove — that " there are others." The 
fact that remarks which are made here to-night are doubtless to be pub- 
lished in our Decennial Record in a more or less improved and garbled 
form reminds me that our utterances must be guarded ; for while it is- 
true that there are no ladies present at present the issuance of that literary 
production is probably looked forward to with some considerable interest 
by many of the gentler sex. I am reminded of the story that is related of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hawkins of London. * * * However, I suppose- 
in being chosen from the galaxy of wit and eloquence which the class of '86 
presents to respond to this toast, I should be permeated with the same 
feelings which overcame the darkey who had been successful at a cake 
walk. In addition to the cake the first prize was a silver napkin ring. The 
successful contestant was told when the cake and napkin ring were pre- 
sented to him he would be expected to respond, an announcement which 
filled his soul with terror. When called upon he could get no further for 
some time than to feebly and tremblingly exclaim, " Ladies and Gemmen "" 
— a salutation which was greeted by wild applause. At last, in desperation,. 
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lie was able to get out, " Ladies and Gemmen, dis yer evenin' and dis yer 
napkin ring am among the proudest moments of my life." But again I am 
reminded that "there are others." I say I am reminded of this fact ; but 
I do not believe it. I protest against the sentiment and I desire to file a 
dissenting opinion. The very essence of the so-called Yale spirit, the very 
basis and foundation of Yale class feeling and enthusiasm and loyalty, is 
all based on the idea that "there are no others." There is not a man in 
this hall to-night who does not think Yale is the only .college that ever 
happened and that '86 is the only class that ever occurred. The prevailing 
sentiment is the one contained in the toast, •• Here's to us ! Who's like us ? 
Nobody, d — n 'em." From the first day of Freshman year to the last 
'Ennial that some small remnant of each class may have, the prevailing 
idea that is uppermost in every Yale man's mind is the " only-one-girl-in- 
the-world " idea. For although every Yale man may not be so pretty, and 
certainly some of them, when they graduate, are not of such a high degree, 
yet they all stick to it from first to last that there is only one college in the 
world for me. It is, of course, not always true that " there are no others." 
Seven years ago our toastmaster of to-night, in a beautiful speech, pre- 
sented to a beautiful little boy a beautiful class cup. Many a man looked 
that night with envy upon his father's smiling face. But not a heart 
quailed, and many a man went home from New Haven that year — notably 
the Chicago contingent — with the determination firmly fixed in his mind 
that there should be "others," and the array of unappropriated blessings 
that have been taken to the bosom of '86, and the posterity that is spring- 
ing up on all sides testifies to the truth and force of the determination. 
And again, when our backyard was deserted by our little crimson play- 
mates, who refused to longer submit to the annual whippings which we 
gave them, Yale calmly said: "Very well; there are others." And we 
hope to hear next week from Henley that our English cousins think the 
same. Yale's feelings in regard to the question of whether or not there 
are others are much the same as those which predominated in the mind of 
a Western man who was told by his doctor that his constitution was all gone 
to pieces and that he could not live a year, and whose answer was, " Con- 
stitution gone ! Is that all the trouble ? Why, my dear sir, I can live ten 
years on my by-laws ! " And so I might go on forever demonstrating that 
on the one hand " there are others," and on the other hand that "there are 
no others," and when I got through I should probably find myself in the 
same dilemma in which Bishop Blom field found himself, who, having chosen 
as his text one Sunday, "The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God," 
and being anxious to know how he succeeded he, on his way home, asked 
one of his flock what he thought Of the sermon. "Well, Parson," replied 
the man, "I liked the sermon well enough, but I can't say that I agree 
with you. /think there is a God, after all." 

But I must close ; I hear a delegation from another class coming to 
visit us. I must remember that " there are others." And to conclude the 
prescribed literary repast I ask you to drink with me the toast : 
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1 'A health to our future, 

A sigh for our past. 
We love, we remember, 

We hope to the last. 
And for all the base lies 

That the almanacs hold, 
While we've youth in our hearts, 

We can never grow old." 

During the dinner we received visits from various reunited 
classes, but ourselves sent out no delegations, it being the con- 
sensus of opinion that there were none of our number whose 
presence we could spare, besides which we felt that the speeches 
of the other classes ought not to be interrupted. 

After dinner, about 12.30, we marched in a body to call on 
the triennial class, but found only the remains of their "unequal 
feast " in a dark and deserted hall. Thence to the Campus, 
where, as has been said, our band alone survived, and where 
we led a march of all classes around the bon-fires, through the 
Phelps Gateway and among the buildings, until, after about an 
hour of music, the noble band collapsed with a hopelessly 
punctured tire. Our vocal music still survived. 

There being no boat race to keep us together we separated 
on Wednesday, and by Thursday morning Jake Schwab, Chart 
Lewis and Wa-Wa Adams alone remained to make the neces- 
sary apologies. 

So ended another one of our good reunions. Our class found 
itself again as noisy as ever, as happy as ever, and as united as 
ever. We had a good time without any undue excess, a good 
dinner, a good toast list completed with dignity and in order. 
If we did anything we are sorry for we are glad of it and will 
promise not to do it again until next time, which is all anybody 
can ask, even the janitor of West Divinity. 
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Charles F. Adams taught in the Bishop Scott Grammar 
School, Portland, Ore., the first year after graduation, then 
-entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
where he graduated in 1890. Three years' service in the New 
York hospitals were followed by appointments as Attending 
Surgeon in the New York Hospital, Instructor in Gynaecology 
-at the Post-Graduate School and Hospital, Attending Gynaecolo- 
gist at the clinic of the Woman's Hospital, and at the St. Bartholo- 
mew's Clinic. Is a member of the Lotos Club. 

June 25, 1896, Adams was married to Mary Gaston Smith, 
-daughter of Gaston D. Smith, Esq., of Washington, D. C. 

Surgeon. Residence, 143 West Eighty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 

John C. Adams was for two years in the Harvard Law 
School, after which he returned to his home in Oakland, Cal., 
to take up the management of the estate left him by the death 
•of his father. Since this time he has not been heard from. 

Norman I. Adams during the Spring and Summer of 1887 
was employed in the Boston National Bank. The following 
Winter he took a position with a wholesale firm. In the Spring 
■of 1888 he reentered the bank, where he has since been. 

November 19th, 1894, Adams was married to Mabel Estelle 
•George, daughter of Cyrus A. George, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 

Bank clerk. Residence, Winthrop, Mass. 

Warren A. Adams writes the Secretary as follows: 

"Even before I entered college I had decided to become a teacher, 
probably of Latin. This idea shaped my course there. Upon graduating 
I went to the Kenyon Military Academy, in Gambier, O., as instructor in 
Latin. I then decided to study abroad, which I accordingly did, spending 
two years in Germany. I had transposed my affection, however, from Latin 
to a more modern language—German. Returning to America in 1889 no 
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college position opened up. Accordingly for two years I taught various 
languages in the Mt. Clair Military Academy. When invited to become 
instructor in German at Cornell University, I accepted the invitation gladly, 
and after two years of pleasant work in that institution was asked to come 
to Yale; a very pleasant invitation to a Yale man. The past three years 
liave been spent here as instructor in German, years that I have enjoyed 
very much. My first year here is memorable by reason of belonging to the 
same eating club with Dutcher; my second in that I was assigned in Durfee 
to the same room that Washington and McElroy had occupied in the days 
when '86 reigned on the campus; my third in that I was privileged to hand 
the room down to Charlton Lewis, so that 213 D still remains ''in the 
family." 

•■ 'Eighty-six has set such an example in things matrimonial that this 
subtle influence is beginning to tell even on such men as myself; in fact 
has already told." 

Teacher. Residence, 1 1 Lake place, New Haven. 

Joseph L. Adler attended the Cincinnati Law School for 
two years : 

" After ekeing out an uncertain existence at my profession for several 
years, I was fortunate enough on May 1st, 1894, to receive an appointment 
in my country's behalf. I say fortunate, because the salary was comfort- 
able, the work pleasant and steady, and in the line of my profession, and 
because there were over one hundred applicants for the place. The position 
■alluded to was that of First (of five assistants) Assistant Corporation Counsel 
of the City of Cincinnati. I coveted the place because it is above the or- 
dinary political positions and affords opportunities for getting experience 
such as no other appointment offers. Since I've been in it has been one 
continuous round of work, with an occasional vacation, and no time to think 
of myself. The work is not killing me, however, and I believe that almost 
any '86 man would recognize me; that is, with my hat on. * * * 

" I seem to have no cunning for women. At least they are allowing ' a 
good thing' to loaf around single without snatching it up. What little 
voice I had seems to hold its own pretty well. I tried to warble the other 
day when I was sober, but it would not work, although when I am at Yale 
■dinners the power comes back. I joined Phi Delta Phi, which is a legal 
fraternity. Have traveled through thirty-two degrees of Masonry and have 
4 journeyed over the hot sands ' in order to taste the exhilarating draughts 
of Zem-Zem at the shrine in Mecca. In 1893 I was appointed United 
States Commissioner for the Southern District of Ohio by the Hon. William 
II. Taft C78). United States Circuit Court Judge, which position I resigned 
to accept my present one. In 1887 and 1888 I assisted the Hon. Rufus B. 
Smith ('76) in compiling and annotating the statutes of Ohio for use in this 
State." 
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Assistant Corporation Counsel. Residence, 27 Beecher 
Street, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Z. Nelson Allen graduated at Columbia Law School in 
1 888, and began to practice law, but soon gave that up for a 
mercantile career. He is connected with the firm of William 
L. Allen & Co., produce commission merchants, 104 Warren 
street, New York. 

Merchant. Residence, 52 S. Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur N. Ailing. 

"After graduation I spent a year in the Scientific School. The next 
Fall I was married and spent the Winter months in California. I then 
began studying medicine and graduated from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in 1891. After some hospital work in general medicine and sur- 
gery, I began to devote myself to the eye and ear, and was later appointed 
Assistant Surgeon to the Ophthalmic and Aural Hospital in New York, 
which position I still hold. In 1893 I settled in New Haven, and my private 
practice here has been gradually increasing. In 1895 I was made instructor 
in ophthalmology in the Yale Medical School, and later chief of the Ophthal- 
mological Clinic in the New Haven Dispensary." 

Oculist. Residence, 199 York Street, New Haven. 

Henry S. Ames took LL.B. at St. Louis Law School in 
1888, since which time his history is a blank. 

Agent Edgar Ames estate. Residence, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul K. Ames. The two years immediately succeeding 
graduation at Yale, Paul spent at Columbia Law School and 
Columbia School of Political Science, receiving degrees of 
LL.B. and M.A. respectively from these renowned insti- 
tutions. He has since passed all examinations for Ph.D., and 
is only waiting to complete his thesis before he proudly receives 
this degree. Paul is founder of the Columbia Law Times, 
which he owned and published for six years, from 1887. He 
has practiced law continuously since his admission to the bar of 
New York State, December 1st, 1888. Was secretary of the 
Yale Alumni Fund from 1890 to 1894 and belongs to various 
clubs — chiefly of the reform variety — but including also some 
legal societies, and is a Master Mason. 

Lawyer. Residence, Rockville Center, Long Island. 
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William B. Anderson attended Harvard Law School for 
one year; since then has been practicing law in New York 
City. His history: "A large proportion of work and a small 
proportion of play mingled in such manner as to produce a vast 
amount of happiness. For the receipt I more and more realize 
how largely T am indebted to Yale, and more specifically to the 
associations I had in college and have had since with the mem- 
bers of the class of '86." 

June 5th, 1895, Anderson was married to Helen Tremain, 
daughter of the late Grenville Tremain, of Albany. 

Lawyer. Residence, 24 Gramercy Park, New York City. 

Benjamin H. Anthony. 

" Have been in the office of the Standard since September, 1886, and 
•expect to be there in business hours during the greater part of my days to 
come. Two years ago I bought an interest in the Mercury \ the only morn- 
ing paper here, but do no active work on that paper. I am doing well and 
am happy. Have everything one needs, but, like everybody else, am hust- 
ling for more." 

Newspaper publisher. Residence, 120 South Ash Street, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Robert Appleton. 

"The publishing business keeps one on the hustle so I don't have time 
to write histories — I publish them. My boy is now 4$ and is, of course, 
unusually big, — much bigger than Al. Cowles' boy, or any of them! Am 
willing to have him put on the gloves with any of them ! I still keep up 
rowing, but it grows less every year, on account of the distance from the 
water. And then the wheel gives one a great chance for exercise in the 
city. Wheeling, however, is a poor makeshift for exercise compared with 
to wing." 

Publisher. Residence, 305 West 71st Street, New York. 

Bartlett Arkell. Bart is still running the ham business 
and the rug business, but devoting the best of his energy to 
the dissemination of useful and ornamental information through 
the columns of Leslie's Weekly. 

"I am in the same condition that our country has been in since Sexennial, 
which, taken together with my associating with Fred Winston for the 
same period, will account for my silence in regard to the little details of 
life. I know that the interest of the class centers in the * boy' and not in 
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the father. William Clark Arkell is now quite a promising boy, — is a ball 
player and a bicyclist, and a faithful, if not a good, student. I hope he 
will continue to be a credit to the class of classes, the class of '86. 

Journalist. Residence, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Edward S. Bacon spent the first three years in the Har- 
vard Medical School, then eighteen months in hospital service 
in Providence, R. I., then practiced in West Superior, Wis., till 
the Summer of '93. Ned then settled in Providence where he 
hopes to remain till his final ascent or descent. 

Physician. Residence, 676 North Main Street, Providence,. 
R. I. 

Harvey B. Bashore studied for three years in the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, and spent a couple 
of years in the various hospitals of New York City. He is now 
practicing medicine with success at West Fairview, Pa. 

Physician. Residence, West Fairview, Pa. 

Everett A. Bates. 

"Three years of medical study in Harvard University gave me, July 
17th, 1889, a certificate of the medical course completed, but by reason of 
subsequent additional hospital work it is customary to defer the actual tak- 
ing of the degree one year, so that my degree in medicine dates June, 
1890. My appointment as House Physician at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital for eighteen months, and later as House Physician at the Boston 
Lying-in Hospital for four months, completed almost five years of school 
and hospital work. During my hospital course it became my sad duty to- 
be in attendance upon our class-mate, George L. Kingsley, during his last 
illness, and I would mention it only to add a personal observation as a Hos- 
pital Associate to the credit he was and gave promise of being in his chosen 
work, to old Yale and '86. 

"The time from July, 1891, until March, 1892, was passed in rest and 
traveling with a patient, after which I located in Springfield. Since I have 
been in Springfield I have again been compelled to grieve with '86 in the 
untimely loss of one of her solid men, Walter G. Stebbins. At his funeral,, 
as bearer, it was my honor to represent our class. 

"February, 1895, I received the appointment of Visiting Physician on 
the Medical Staff of the Springfield Hospital. Am a member of the Nayas- 
set Club, and Secretary of the Springfield Medical Club." 

Physician. Residence, 6 Chestnut Street, Springfield, Mass- 
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John Beadle. 

•'During the year 1886-87 I was teaching in a small boy's boarding- 
school in New Preston, Connecticut. Then for five years I taught in New 
York City and Paterson, N. J. In 1892 I returned to New Haven and Yale, 
— but not the Yale I knew as an undergraduate. Of course many of the 
professors were there, but I felt like an outsider. I did work under Profes- 
sors Peck, H. P. Wright and Morris, and had the good fortune to get my 
second sheep-skin in 1894, with a Ph.D. upon it. September, 1894, I took a 
position in the Boy's High School, of Brooklyn. 

•' I am a member of the University Glee Club, of New York, in which 
there are nearly a dozen Yale men, and we have pleasant social times at 
the rehearsals." 

Teacher. Residence, 98 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Porter Beardsley was admitted to the Bar, October, 1888, 
after two years in the law office of W. E. and F. E. Hughitt, at 
Auburn, N. Y. , and has steadily practiced law in Auburn since 
then. He has been secretaries of the Seymour Library Asso- 
ciation and Cayuga County Historical Association (editing two 
of their publications) and is Treasurer and a Trustee of the 
Second Presbyterian Church. 

• ' I have kept in touch with New Haven by attending many of the Yale 
Commencements and by compiling the Yale News Index iox '89, '90 and 
'91. Lastly I am an enthusiastic bicyclist of the rational species, and have 
taken several delightful vacation tours awheel in New York and New Eng- 
land." 

Lawyer. Residence, 194 Genesee Street, Auburn, N. Y. 
Eli W. Beers. 

" In the Fall of 1886 I entered Yale Theological Seminary, and gradu- 
ated in 1889. Then I went to Anamosa, Iowa, where I preached for four 
years, one year as pastor of the Congregational Church, and three years in 
the Opera House, establishing a new organization on the basis of absolute 
freedom of thought, and taking the Scripture as our rule of faith and prac- 
tice. After this I came to Boston and spent one year in the Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory. Ever since, although I preach occasionally, I have 
devoted most of my time to lecturing on what I have been pleased to call 
practical psychology; by which is meant an investigation and presentation 
of those laws and principles which lie at the basis of states of consciousness 
as they stand in relation to health and disease, virtue and vice, sanity and 
insanity within the individual and within society previous to and after birth." 

Lecturer. Residence, 45 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
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Daniel D. Bidwell since the Fall of 1886 has been con- 
nected with various papers such as the Hartford Telegram, 
Times, Post, Springfield Union, Florida Times, Union, and New 
York Ledger. 

" 1 have 4 stuck* Judge, Frank Leslie's Monthly, Gode/s, Bate he tor's 
Syndicate, The Voice, Independent, Sunday Press Novelettes, etc. I mix 
up, occasionally in politics, but will reform. Have been Executive Com- 
mittee man in Connecticut Republican League, etc. Like politics better 
than it likes me, probably. Belong to the Hartford Yale Alumni Associa- 
tion and the Sons of the American Revolution, and various fraternal soci- 
eties. That is all. It is little enough, as I very well know, but it has been 
done in the face of poor health and without any backing." 

Journalist. Residence, East Hartford, Conn. 

Louis B. Bishop graduated from Yale Medical School in 
1888. Was on the House Staff of the New Haven Hospital 
until August, 1890. Bishop spent 1890 and '91 in travel 
through all known countries of the earth, winding up at an 
International Ornithological Congress in Buda Pesth in 1891. 
Returned to New Haven in August, 1892. He opened an 
office in New Haven in the Fall of 1892 and has been there 
ever since, with a trip to North Dakota in the Spring of 1895 
to study the ornithology of that region. 

He is a member of all possible Connecticut medical socie- 
ties, the Linnaean Society of New York, and associate member 
of the American Ornithological Union in whose journal he has 
published a number of ornithological papers. 

Physician. Residence, 77 Whitney Avenue, New Haven. 

George H. Bixby is still living quietly on the ranch and 
earnestly preparing his three small boys for great careers at 
Yale. 

Managing a ranch. Residence, Long Beach, Cal. 

Edward N. Brandegee vouchsafes no fresher information 
than that contained in the "Sexennial Record," when he was 
partner in the firm of Brandegee Bros., mines, real estate and 
loans, in Helena, Mont. 

Broker. Residence, 203 7th Avenue, Helena, Mont. 
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William P. Brandegee graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1889. Is practicing medicine in 
New York, with most of his energies devoted to special work 
in diseases of the throat, nose and ear. Is at present assistant 
surgeon of the throat and nose department of the Manhattan 
Eye and Ear Hospital and New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

M I still keep up my interest in music, being a member of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club, of New York, an organization of sixty men. graduates 
of different colleges. We rehearse once a week, and it is a great pleasure 
to meet there Billy Crehore, Nick Goodlett, John Beadle, Fritz Georger and 
Lew Conner, all of them members of the '86 Glee Club." 

Physician and surgeon. Residence, 267 West 136th Street, 
New York City. 

Samuel K. Bremner spent the first three years in the 
Harvard Medical School, the next two in Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, then four in the New York Infant Asylum, and has 
been a practicing physician in New York City since 1895. 

January 7th, 1896, Bremner was married to Laura Jackson, 
daughter of William Henry Jackson, of New York City. 

Physician. Residence, 163 West 73d Street, New York City. 

Sharswood Brinton was admitted to the Philadelphia bar 
in September, 1888, after two years in the office of William W. 
Wiltbank, of Philadelphia. He afterward entered into the 
law partnership of Hughes, Eyre & Brinton, and is now junior 
partner in the firm of Bispham, Wintersteen & Barnes, with 
offices at the corner of Broad and Chestnut streets. Brint tried 
mercantile pursuits for a year, with no advantage except in the 
line of increase of knowledge. 

Lawyer. Residence, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cornelius G. Bristol, after three years of study in the 
Berkeley Divinity School, at Middletown, Conn., was elected 
rector of St. Alban's Episcopal Church, at Danielson, Conn., 
where he remained till August, 1893. Since that time he has 
been rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd (Colt Me- 
morial) at Hartford. He has associated himself with many 
lines of activity in philanthropic and reform work. 

Clergyman. Residence, Hartford, Conn. 
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Henry S. Brooks graduated from Columbia Law School in 
1888, and was admitted to the New York bar. Was in the law 
office of Wetmore & Jenner till August, 1892, when he became 
contract agent for the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
In course of time he was transferred to the maintenance and 
operating department, and now " has the honor" of being the 
Superintendent of the company's New York division. "I am 
a member of the University Club (where I dine my friends), of 
the University Athletic Club (where I exercise them), and of 
the Ardsley Casino (where I air them)." Harry is most enthu- 
siastic in the pursuit of happiness and in devotion to his Alma 
Mater. 

Superintendent American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Residence, 121 West 48th Street, New York City. 

William A. Brown spent his first year in graduate work in 
history and political economy at Yale and graduated at the 
Union Theological Seminary, of New York, in the Spring of 
1890. He then received the appointment of fellow in the semi- 
nary, and devoted two years to the study of theology in Ger- 
many. Is now professor of systematic theology in Union 
Seminary. 

" 1 have full charge of the department, lecturing six hours a week and 
trying to train up the Yale men, of whom we have quite a number in Union, 
in the way they should go. (I may remark that five times in the last seven 
years one of the two highest honors of the seminary has been taken by a 
Yale man, a practice, I am glad to say, which was begun by two '86 men, 
of whom modesty permits me to mention only Deacon Goodrich). Besides 
magazine articles and book reviews, I have printed little, the only exception 
being a description of the Crosby-Brown musical instruments, entitled 
1 Musical Instruments and Their Homes/ of which I was one of the authors 
and for which I drew the illustrations." 

Billy is a member of the University Club of New York, 
Good Government Club, the Quill Club, and Yale Alumni Asso- 
ciation, as well as a director of the Yale Alumni fund, and one 
of the council of the Union Settlement Association. 

Clergyman and teacher. Residence, 44 East 70th Street, 
New York City. 
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Carl D. Buck. 

" In 1 886-' 8 7 Washington and I together held down a few fellowships, 
and in a room in the now lamented South, which I remember chiefly for its 
ventilation in Winter, which was superior to that of any room I had occu- 
pied as an undergraduate. In 1887 I went to Athens as a member of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. I was fortunate enough to 
be placed in charge of some excavations which proved to be successful, on 
the site of Icaria, an Attic deme, the history of which was intimately con- 
nected with the Dionysus Myth. In this beautiful valley, north of Mt. 
Penthicon and only a few hours walk from Marathon, they used to have 
lively times at the yearly festivals of Dionysus, but now the shed in which 
I lived is the only building within a mile or more, and wolves are well 
within hearing distance at night. The results of the excavations in the way 
of sculpture, inscriptions, etc., were published in various numbers of the 
American Journal of Archaeology and afterwards given in the fifth volume 
of the Papers of the American School. In the Fall of 1888 I returned to 
Athens for a second year. This time Washington went with me and spent 
■a month or so for pleasure, but was so fascinated that he contracted a habit 
of visiting Greece, which lasted a number of years, and yielded good re- 
sults. In the Spring of 1889 I left Greece for a semester in Germany, and 
then returned home to be married. I had now thrown up my Yale fellow- 
ship and decided to spend two years in Germany, for the purpose of study- 
ing comparative philology, at which I had made a beginning at Yale under 
Professor Whitney. Most of this time, which became three years instead 
of two, was spent in Leipzig with a semester in Berlin. Wrote a book in 
German called « Der Vocalismus der Oskischen Sprache,' which being inter- 
preted means the vowel system of the language, once spoken at Pompeii 
for example, and also by those Samnitic tribes which used to give so much 
trouble to the Romans and even more to us when we were working at our 
entrance examinations in Roman history. This was a kind of University 
Prize Essay, and was judged by reviewers to be rather a good thing, but it 
has never been necessary to place it on sale at the news stands, and I can- 
not conscientiously recommend it to my classmates. Even my wife does 
not care for it. I have published a number of other things in various jour- 
nals, and am one of the editors of Studies in Classical Philology, published 
here; but I think you had better take my word for it and not encourage me 
to inflict the titles. I should have mentioned that I received the degree of 
Ph.D. from Yale in 1889, and to finish up with the special request of your 
blank, am a member of the Oriental Society and the American Philological 
Society (any well-meaning individual may belong to these organizations 
upon payment of a moderate fee). In 1892 I returned to this country, and 
in October began working in the University of Chicago as assistant pro- 
fessor of Indo-European comparative philology, which remains my title, 
except that in 1895 I was promoted a peg. Though not a Chicagoan, I have 
reached the conviction that Chicago is a large place, and, of course, I think 
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the university one of its most prominent features. I will not say on how 
many different counts we think we lead the country, lest it be thought that 
the atmosphere or Chicago has affected my loyalty to our Alma Mater. 
We have a large Yale representation in the faculty, including one at whose 
feet we all used to sit. It is one of the glories of '86 to have appreciated 
Tarbell. I have understood that '86 holds the record as to number of men 
who have gone into teaching as a permanent profession. We can hardly be 
expected to furnish for the record any such kaleidoscope of events as graces 
the records of many of our classmates, and if we, too, have kept the wolf 
from the door it has been, perhaps, such a close shave that we do not care 
to boast about it There are some advantages in the profession, however, 
notably in its permitting us to use the old-fashioned Summer vacation, an 
occasional trip to Europe, * in our business.' " 

Teacher. Residence, 5746 Madison Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Wilson L. Cannon, Jr., studied law for three years at his 
home in Dover, Del., and was admitted to the bar in '89. Then 
he removed to New York where he has been practicing law 
ever since. 

Lawyer. Residence, Hotel San Remo, New York City. 

William W. Capron spent two years as clerk for C. E. 

Gifford & Co. (grain commissioners) Chicago; then became 

junior member of the firm of John D. Capron & Co., Albany, 

% N. Y. , and is still doing business at the old stand but under a 

new name — Lester & Capron. 

Provision Business. Residence, Menands, Albany, N. Y. 

Theophilus R. Carter. 

•' After graduation I received the degree of M.D. at Columbia; spent 
the following three years in hospitals; then came here in January, 1893. I 
am a member of the New York Yale Alumni Association. Too poor to- 
attempt such a step as matrimony and shall always be too timid." 

Physician. Residence, 57 South 2d Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 

Wilson Catherwood was at last accounts (sexennial) a 
member of the firm of H. and H. W. Catherwood, Philadelphia 
(dealers in wines). 

Merchant. Residence, 1708 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 
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Francis A. Christian is a lawyer at Canandaigua, N. Y. 
October 3d, 1896, he was married to Miss Catherine Van 
Buren. 

Lawrence W. Churchill studied law at his home, Oswego, 
N. Y., and was admitted to the bar in February, '89. He- 
reports that he is still pursuing the "almighty dollar" at the 
old stand and will continue so in all probability for some time. 
The secretary takes this to mean that he is still junior member 
in the firm of John C. and L. W. Churchill. 

Lawyer. Residence, 118 West 4th Street, Oswego, N. Y. 

Charles F. Clarke took three year's course in Yale Divin- 
ity School and in '89 became pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Machias, Maine, where he remained four or five- 
years. Since October, '93, he has been pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Whitney ville, Conn., and engaged in vari- 
ous benevolent and educational works. 

14 As befits the history of a minister, mine has been uneventful, as the 
world counts such things. I have not even figured in a heresy trial." 

Clergyman. Residence, Whitneyville, Conn. 

Charles N. Codding graduated at the Columbia Law 
School in '88, and was admitted to the New York bar, where 
he has since been practicing law, with offices at present, at 256 
Broadway. He is corporation counsel of Westfield, N. J., 
Chairman of the Union County Republican Committee, and 
has had the honor to decline a unanimous re-nomination after 
two year's of service ('93 and '94) in the New Jersey House of 
Assembly. 

Lawyer. Residence, Westfield, N. J. 

Austen Colgate since graduation has been with Colgate- 
& Co., manufacturers of soaps and perfumes. 

•« History since Sexennial has been uneventful. Moving grandly down 
the stream of time, at peace with all the world, untrammelled with finan- 
cial, spiritual or social harassments, life has been one long poem of joy ; — 
with occasional caesural pauses, when I think how much more good I could 
have accomplished, the balance of the meter being restored by the ictus of 
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the fact that I might have been far worse. Decennial finds me at the same 
old stand, doing the same old philanthropic business of cleansing the people 
of this dark earth with the same old goods. Still in Squadron A., N. G. S. 
IT. Y., where I have been advanced to the position of veterinary Surgeon, 
which, between ourselves, is a soft snap for a fat soldier. Have seen riot 
and bloodshed, but have neither done any of the former nor shed any of the 
latter. 

"Have been eight years a member of a debating club in native town, 
and have never ceased to uphold Republican principles. At present writ- 
ing am rejoicing in McKinley, a gold plank, protection, and reciprocity. 
Have exposed myself to no dangers of a • Breach of Promise' suit, and 
have only been at the altar of Hymen as a witness to the sacrifices of 
numerous classmates thereon. 

"The benefits of college education are daily in evidence in my life. 
The one used the most is the 'inertial force of the educated man' or the 
* power to bluff/ Without this I should be lost. I could write more, but 
time and money with the truly educated are synonymous." 

Manufacturer. Residence, Orange, N. J. 

Sidney M. Colgate also remains faithful to his mission and 
continues to spread sweetness and light through the world, by 
the medium of Colgate's soaps and perfumes. 

October 16th, 1894, Colgate was married to Caroline Bayard 
Dod, Daughter of Samuel Bayard Dod, Esq., of Orange, N. J. 

Manufacturer. Residence, 363 Center Street, Orange, N. J. 

Michael F. Connor at last accounts (triennial) was living 
at Chicopee, Mass. 

Francis R. Cooley was clerk in a wholesale establishment 
till '89 when he entered into partnership under the firm-name 
of Wilson & Cooley, bankers and brokers. This partnership 
expired January 1st, 1892, when Frank set up an office for him- 
self in the same line of business, in which he has been " reason- 
ably successful." But he has "not achieved prominence 
beyond being elected to the High School Committee last April." 

Banker and Broker. Residence, 12 Marshall Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

John J. Corkery studied law at his home (Norwich, Conn.) 
and in Kansas City where he was admitted to the bar in June, 
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'89. After that he returned to Norwich, where he has since 
been practicing law, regretting only that he has no great 
achievement to tell of. 

Lawyer. Residence, 46 Franklin Street, Norwich, Conn. 

Gibbons G. Cornwall has vouchsafed for the Decennial 
Record only the information that he is not married. He 
studied law at his home in Westchester, Penn., and was 
admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the State, in 
February, 1892. 

Lawyer. Residence, West Chester, Penn. 

Alfred Cowles also sends no news for this record except 
the names of two children born to him since sexennial. He 
spent the first year after graduation in special work in the 
Sheffield Scientific School, next year in the Yale Law School, 
and completed the course at the Union College of Law, 
Chicago. 

Lawyer. Residence, 1805 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Stanford T. Crapo spent a year in graduate work at Yale, 
and then started life at the foot of the Flint and Pfere Mar- 
quette Railroad, of which he is now the boss, under the title of 
General Manager, a post to which he was appointed in Septem- 
ber, 1894. 

October 10th, 1894, Crapo was married to Emma C. Mor- 
ley, daughter of John R. Morley, Esq. , of Painesville, Ohio. 

General Manager, F. and P. M. R. R. Residence, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

William R. Crawford studied law one year in Chicago, 
then a year in the Harvard Law School and at last accounts 
was practising law in Chicago. Since the secretary's appeals 
for information are not returned with choice decorations of red 
and blue stamps all over the envelope, he supposes that Craw- 
ford is still to be put down as a lawyer with residence at 2000 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 

William W. Crehore did a year of private tutoring and 
a year of work in engineering at the Sheffield Scientific School 
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(on one of the Larned Scholarships). Then for two years was 
Principal in the Hemenway High School at Norfolk, Va^ 
Then he went into engineering with various companies until he 
set up an engineering office at 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
City, in the Fall of 1892. This is his present address and 
status. 

44 Among the most prominent buildings of this city, whose steel frame- 
work and foundations were designed in my office, or whose design passed 
through my hands for approval, are The American Tract Society Building, 
The Young Men's Christian Association Building, The Hartford Building, 
and the St. Nicholas Skating Rink. In 1894 I published a set of Tables 
and Diagrams for use of engineers and architects. In the same year be- 
came Associate Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. Con- 
tributed a chapter on 4 Theoretical Considerations of Design ' to 2d edition 
of Foster's 4 Wooden Trestle Bridges, 1 and have just finished writing &. 
chapter on 4 Modern High Buildings ' for tenth edition of Professor DuBois's- 
'Strains in Framed Structures/ In January of this year I formed the 
Structural Engineering Company, for engineering work only, We do not 
take contracts to furnish material, but take charge of the designing, super- 
vising and inspecting of the steel structural work." 

Structural Engineer. Residence, Hackensack, N. J. 

Thomas Darling. "Nothing new," says Tom, and no- 
thing more. He read law at his home in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. r 
and was admitted to the Bar in March, 1889; since which time 
he has been practising in Wilkes-Barre. 

Lawyer. Residence, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Benjamin Davis, after a three year's course at the Berke- 
ley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. , was ordained to the 
diaconate and a year later to the priesthood of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. After a year's work in Bridgeport and 
another in Philadelphia (assistant minister at St. James's 
Church), Davis accepted a call to Trinity Church, Easton, Pa., 
of which church he is still rector. 

June 18, 1895, Davis was married to Anna Townsend Rip- 
ley, daughter of George Bradford Ripley, Esq., of Clifton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Clergyman. Residence, Easton, Pa. 
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Thomas Mills Day, Jr. 

44 Within a week after receiving my degree of LL.B. at the Yale Law 
School, with a simultaneous admission to the Connecticut Bar, I was 
launched in practice in the unfamiliar field of Jacksonville, Florida, as an 
attorney connected with the Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West Railway 
Company and as assistant of J. R. Parrott, Yale '83, General Counsel of 
that company. From that time until the present I have been engaged in 
legal practice in Jacksonville, continuing my relations as attorney to the J. t 
T. & K. W. Ry. Co. (which has, for some years, been immersed in litigation 
of the most bewildering copiousness), and have from time to time repre- 
sented as attorney the several railroad receivers, who have variegated the 
legal prospect, while also eDgaging in general practice. I was admitted to 
the Bar of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, November, 1892, 
-and of the Supreme Court of the United States, April, 1895. 

Lawyer. Residence, 425 West Ashley Street, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Calvin Dickey. 

14 After graduation I took a short trip to Europe, mostly poking around 
in London and walking in Switzerland. Then I took a graduate course at 
Yale, putting in most of my time in railroading under Professor Hadley 
.and received the degree of M. A. in 1888. Then I got a job on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad and proceeded to put into effect what 
I had schemed out. I had a splendid position for the acquisition of knowl- 
ledge of the railroad business. The salary was $30.00 a month, and at the 
•end of the year it was raised to$35 .00. Hard work, including nights and Sun- 
days during apart of each month. I then got interested in a new gas heating 
-apparatus and spent three years on it. Made the machine work, but did 
not make any money. Also count to my credit a large stock of valuable 
experience at a small fraction of what it was worth. 

" In 1 89 1 I became interested in a real estate deal. The other parties 
in interest were very busy, and the management practically devolved 
upon me. In the same year I was taken into the firm of Morris Ganse & 
Co. In 1893 I left the firm with some valuable real estate and a lot more 
^experience to show for my time and work. Since then I have been by my- 
self. My work is the developing and marketing of real estate. I am ex- 
pected to take land worth $500 to $1,000 per acre, and by manipulating, 
improving, advertising, subdividing, etc., making it worth from $2,000 to 
$5,000 per acre. I have more work offered me than I can do, at prices as 
good as anybody else gets in that line. So I suppose I may count myself 
fairly successful. For the business man, as distinguished from the profes- 
sional man, I regard college training as a luxury, something that adds to 
his enjoyment of life, but does not necessarily help him in his business. 

•' Have the same old unmanageable anarchistic beard, except that it is 
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pretty well sprinkled with gray. Cooley was the first man to remark that 
it made me ' look like the devil/ and he has so many imitators that I do 
not feel comfortable if I don't hear it several times a week." 

Dealer in Real Estate. Address, 94 Washington Street, 
Chicago, 111. 

Judson S. Dutcher spent the first two years after gradu- 
ation teaching in the Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy, then 
returned to Yale for a year of graduate work in Physics as 
Silliman Fellow. Then five years as Tutor of Mathematics in 
the college (lecturer on Zero, as one of his colleagues used to 
put it,) were followed by a year in ^furrin" parts, including 
an interesting attempt to beard the French and German lan- 
guages in their native lairs. In September, 1895, he cast his 
lot with Horace D. Taft (Yale '83), Headmaster and Proprietor 
of an ideal fitting school for boys at Watertown, Conn. Here 
he hopes to be for many a year, and would be only too proud 
and happy to lead the second generation of '86 men in the 
beautiful paths of knowledge and truth. 

Teacher. Residence, Watertown, Conn. 

Percy Edgar has devoted his attention exclusively to fire 
insurance and real estate in Newark, N. J., being at present 
head of the firm of Edgar & O'Gorman, 794 Broad Street. 

Fire Insurance. Residence, 15 Clinton Avenue, Newark, 
N.J. 

George E. Eliot, Jr., excuses his delay in answering the 
secretary's request for information on the ground of lack of 
time : 

"If besides being the English Master in a large school and vitally 
interested in athletics, you were privately tutoring a couple of lads for 
Yale, were lecturing, were writing, were Commodore of a Yacht Club, 
and President of a Golf Club, though these institutions are all unknown 
to fame, you would find time too short for statistical detail. 

"I shall not startle you with my accomplishments since graduation. 
Hard work, with a fair share of pleasure, has induced a reasonable degree 
of content. Two years of study in English Literature at Yale gave me an 
M. A. and landed me at my old home in Clinton at the head of the English 
Department of the Morgan School, and I have remained here since, despite 
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the offer of a professorship in one western college and the presidency of 
another. I am absorbed in my profession, and as a member of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, am enabled to 
keep in touch with its development and advance. Beside my work in the 
school I instruct one or two lads who reside with me ; and, their excellence 
assured by the recommendation of personal friends, they keep me young 
in their companionship and subsequently please me by their attainments 
at college. Every winter I lecture, sometimes privately, sometimes in 
university extension courses, and I write more or less for papers and peri- 
odicals, but have, as yet, published nothing in book form. 

* « My proximity to New Haven enables me to maintain a delightfully 
intimate touch with the undergraduate side of university life, which pre- 
vents stagnation and is a pleasure not to be lightly estimated. I was one 
of the original members of the University Athletic Club of New York, 
but resigned some years since to join the University Club of that city, and 
am a member of the Quinnipiack Club of New Haven." 

Teacher. Residence, Clinton, Conn. 

A. Lincoln Fellows taught for a year in the Siglar School 
at Poughkeepsie, then went to Colorado, where he has re- 
mained, devoting his time to surveying, engineering and 
mining. In June, 1895, he resigned his position as Engineer 
for the Water Companies of Montezuma Valley to go into 
business for himself, and was appointed (on examination) 
United States Deputy Mineral Surveyor. Fellows was elected 
Superintendent of Schools for Montezuma County, an office 
which he manages by deputy, while his chief business is in 
mining engineering at Cripple Creek, as a member of the firm 
of Wells & Fellows. 

Mining Engineer. Residence, Victor, Colo. 

Richard T. Francke, has been engaged in the sugar 
business as commission agent and exporter, 101 Wall Street, 
New York, since graduation. 

Merchant. Residence, Lawrence Station, L. I., N. Y. 

William M. Gallup has been teaching for the past nine 
years, eight of which have been spent in Easton, Conn., where 
he still remains. 

Teacher. Residence, Easton, Conn 
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Arthur Goebel studied law for a year, when his health 
broke down and compelled him to travel for a couple of years 
in the effort to regain it. Has since been connected, as 
partner, with the firm of Lowry & Goebel, wholesale and 
retail carpetings, in Cincinnati. 

Merchant. Residence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nicholas M. Goodlett, Jr., entered the Patent Office as 
-clerk, in October, 1886, and rose to the post of Second- Assist- 
ant of the Examining Corps, in the meantime taking the 
degree of B.L. at the Columbian University Law School in 
June, 1888. In 1893 he established himself as Counsellor-at-Law 
and Solicitor of Patents in New York City. His offices at 
present are at 150 Nassau Street. 

Patent Law. Residence, South Orange, N. J. 

Chauncey W. Goodrich. 

'•IreturnedtoYaleinthe Autumn of '86 as General Secretary of the Yale 
Y. M. C. A. , a newly created office made necessary by the extension of the 
voluntary religious work of the students in consequence of the opening of 
Dwight Hall. At the same time 1 attended a few lectures in the Graduate 
Department. Immediately after the Commencement of '87 I sailed 
for Europe for a year of travel. The Summer months I spent traveling 
through Switzerland with a party of four, one of whom was Phormio Schwab, 
-and during the remainder of the year I traveled slowly in England and on 
the Continent with members of my family. Returning to this country in 
the Summer of '88 I entered the Union Theological Seminary at New York 
in September, remaining for the three years course and graduated in May, 
"*9i. The year following I became assistant to the Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst 
of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York, while retaining at 
the same time my connection with the seminary and reserving part of my 
time for graduate courses to which I was entitled as second honor man in 
the class. The two. following years I devoted entirely to the work of the 
church. This period covered the time of Dr. Parkhurst' s greatest activity 
in municipal reform, and association with him in such an experience was 
naturally most interesting and stimulating. During my connection with 
this church, in January, 1893, I was ordained to the ministry together with 
Brown, '86. 

After my marriage in November, 1894, I went abroad with my wife for 
the winter, spending about three months in travel in Southern Europe and 
three months studying in Berlin. Returning to this country in July, 1895, 1 
entered upon my pastorate in Orange in September of the same year. My 
^church is at St. Cloud, a suburb of Orange on the Crest of Orange Mountain. 
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As for my estimate of Yale training, I value it increasingly each year, 
not only for the mental discipline of the curriculum and broad outlook on 
all intellectual interests afforded by it, but most of all for the influence of 
the life on the Campus which tendered so strongly to bring out the best 
there was in all of us. I know that life is immeasurably richer and my 
ideas of life-service higher for the years at Yale." 

November 27th, 1894, Goodrich was married to Annie Blair 
Stephens, daughter of Henry C. Stephens, Esq. , of New York 
City. 

Clergyman. Residence, Orange Mountain, Orange, N. J. 

William B. Goodwin read law for the first three years in the 
office of J. M. Goodwin, Biddeford, Maine, and for the next 
three was clerk in the office of Norwood and Coggeshall, New 
York City. 

September 26th, 1893, Goodwin was married to Mary Hills, 
daughter of D. Hobart Hills, Esq., of Watertown, N. Y. 

Lawyer. Residence, 11 West 106th Street, New York City. 

Willis H. Goodyear traveled two years for health and 
pleasure in the south. In 1888 he connected himself with the 
West Publishing Co. of St. Paul, and later organized the Good- 
year Book Co. of Minneapolis (with himself as president) for the 
publication of law books, etc. No report since Sexennial. 

Louis M. Grant after graduation returned to Chicago and 
studied law in his father's office until the death of his father, in 
September, 1887. He then took charge of the estate and con- 
tinued his studies at the same time, being admitted to practice 
in Illinois in February, 1888. Two months later he went into 
partnership with Leroy D. Thoman, ex-Civil Service Commis- 
-sioner under President Hayes. The partnership of Thoman & 
Grant was dissolved in 1891, and Grant continued in business 
~by himself until February, 1895, at which time he accepted a 
position as manager and attorney for the estate of Ezekiel 
Morrison, of Chicago. This position he still retains. 

June 6th, 1895, Grant was married to Bessie L. Chase, 
daughter of Horace G. Chase, Esq., of Chicago, 111. 

Lawyer. Residence, 4317 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Walter G. Graves taught for a year in Dungeness, Fla. 
In 1888 studied chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School, and 
for the next three years was superintendent of the Fairfield 
Chemical Works in Bridgeport. Then a year in Allentown, 
Pa., as chemist to the Allentown Iron Co., and another year 
with the ^Etna Powder Co. in Indiana. Since 1892 he has been 
with the Grasselli Chemical Co., living in various places, from. 
Olean, N. Y., to East Chicago, Ind. Graves is now technical 
superintendent of the Grasselli Chemical Works. 

Manufacturing chemist. Residence, 555 Sibley Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

John K. Griffith graduated from the Cincinnati • Law 
School in 1888 and was admitted to the Kentucky bar at that 
time. In September, 1888 he went to Kansas City and took a 
place in the law office of Scarritt & Scarritt, of that city, and 
in October, 1895, entered into partnership under the firm name 
of Scarritt, Griffith & Jones, — a firm which he has "no hesita- 
tion in recommending to any of the class of '86 who are en- 
tangled in legal complications in that part of the country." 

In June, 1893, Griffith was married to Georgie Moore, 
daughter of William F. Moore, Esq. , of Kansas Cit)\ 

Lawyer. Residence, 919 Brooklyn Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles J. Griggs graduated from the Yale Law School 
and was admitted to the Connecticut bar in 1888. In 1889 he 
formed a partnership with W. R. Mattison, in Waterbury, 
Conn., but since 1891 he has been practicing law by himself . 
Has been elected Collector of Taxes for the City of Waterbury 
five successive times, and has taken a hand in local politics in 
general. Griggs has been a Justice of the Peace for the past 
eight years, and is a member of the Waterbury Club and the 
Psi U. Club, of New York. 

June 25th, 1895, he was married to Elizabeth B. Bower, of 
Waterbury. 

Lawyer. Residence, Waterbury, Conn. 

Lewis B. Hamilton has been working as a civil engineer 
since graduation, except three years spent with a bicycle manu- 
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facturer, and in a brass mill in Bridgeport, Conn. In 1894 he- 
returned to engineering and does not intend to forsake it againv 

"A bicycle has been my constant companion since 1879, and my har<5 
riding may be one reason why I still weigh only 145 pounds." 

Civil engineer. Residence, Torrington, Conn. 

Charles E. Hellier for the first year was traveling m 
Europe with one semester's work in Berlin. He then entered 
the Boston University Law School, was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar in December, 1888, and shortly after began practice on his. 
own account, but retaining a position in the office of Robert M. 
Morse, 57 Equitable Building. Since this time he has been 
continuously engaged in professional work, with no special 
events to record, except two in another column. 

Lawyer. Residence, 373 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston r 
Mass. 

Ralph Hickox was graduated at the Law School of the 
University of the City of New York in 1890, and admitted ta 
the New York bar at the same time. Since then he has beenr 
practicing law at Williamsbridge. No report since Sexennial^ 

Lawyer. Williamsbridge, New York City. 

Henry E. Hord at Triennial was studying law with the firnu 
of Baker & Daniels, Indianap6lis, Ind. 

Frederick B. Hungerford studied law for two years with* 
the firm of Mitchell & Hungerford, New Britain, Conn., and* 
for one year at the Yale Law School, where he graduated in* 
1889. He practiced in Danbury, Conn., and Easthampton r 
Mass., till the summer of 1896, when he returned to New 
Britain. 

Lawyer. Residence, New Britain, Conn. 



Masbington Hrving 1bunt 

Our class of '86 excels in the number of teachers it has sup- 
plied to the colleges and schools of the country. Of the many 
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of our number who selected the teachers' and scholars' profes- 
sion, none began his career with brighter prospects and with 
greater expectations on the part of his former instructors than 
Hunt. In college we learned to respect and admire his accurate 
and thorough scholarship, which still more strikingly charac- 
terized his work after graduation, and which led those of us 
that were associated with him on the Yale faculty to expect a 
brilliant and useful career for him. 

After graduation Hunt joined the large colony of '86 
men in the graduate department at Yale, and after two years 
of advanced classical studies, he was the first of our class to be 
elected a tutor. After a year's instruction in the Greek de- 
partment he spent some time in Greece, devoting himself par- 
ticularly to archaeological studies. In 1890 he returned to New 
Haven and resumed his teaching. Both in Greece and in this 
country his scholarship was highly esteemed. He published an 
article upon " Notes on the Battle-Field of Plataea " in the sixth 
volume of the Journal of Archaeology; also a paper on "Ho- 
meric Wit and Humor" in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1890. His thesis for the degree of 
Ph.D. was on Matthew Arnold's Homeric Studies. He also 
materially assisted Professor Seymour in the preparation of a 
vocabulary to Books I. -VI. of the Iliad. While a tutor at Yale 
he declined the offer of an assistant professorship at Brown 
University. When in 1892 he was compelled by sickness to 
resign his position at Yale, he accepted an assistant professor- 
ship at the University of California. His declining health, 
however, did not allow him to enter upon his duties. He died 
on August 25th, 1893, in Columbus, Mich. By those of us who 
were intimately associated with Hunt he will always be remem- 
bered and honored as a man of singularly delicate fibre, of the 
broadest culture and widest sympathies. All of us are proud 
of the scholarly record our salutatorian made during the few 
years of mature manhood granted him, and mourn the loss 
Yale and American scholarship sustained in his untimely 
death. 
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Charles L' Hyde ever since graduation has been in the 
hanking business, in Titusville, Pa., Kansas City, Mo., and 
New York City, where he has been since 1890. He is a mem- 
ber of the following clubs, Metropolitan, University, Racquet 
and Tennis, Riding, University Athletic, Calumet, Ardsley 
Casino. 

Banker. Residence, 117 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Herbert A. Jaggard graduated from the Rensselaer Poly- 
technical Institute in June, '89 (degree C. E.) and entered the 
construction department of the Pennsylvania Railroad, where 
he still is. He is now Assistant Supervisor in the Maintenance 
of Way Department on Philadelphia Division and has spent 
some months abroad studying German and English railways. 

Assistant Supervisor, Pennsylvania R. R. Residency, 
Downingtown, Pa. 

Charles H' Jeffras graduated from Cincinnati Law School 
in 1889. On account of ill health was not able to practice for a 
time. Then was convinced by three years of office work that 
more active physical work and a more intimate acquaintance of 
out-of-door life would tend to the best condition of bodily wel- 
fare, so he devoted two years to travel in the West and in 
Europe. A year or so ago he became connected with the Will- 
iam S. Mersell Chemical Company, of Cincinnati, and now has 
charge of its Eastern office, 96 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Manager New York office of Wm. S. Mersell Chemical Co. 

Willey L. Kingsley received the degree of M.D. after 
four years in the Harvard Medical School. Became a member 
of the Boston Athletic Society and of the Longwood Cricket 
Club, where he endeavored to complete his education. He 
then returned to his native village and entered into partnership 
with his father, under the firm name of W. J. P. Kingsley & 
Son, where he has since practiced medicine, surgery and the 
gentle art of extracting money. 

44 1 have tried a lot of things for flyers, including backing a wheat farm 
for profit and amusement. I got some amusement and a fine wholesale 
stock of experience; the same in my attempting to regulate the erratic 
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movements of the Wall Street wild beasts. Within the last few years I have 
-confined myself to local interests, being the able President of the Bing- 
liam Harness Co., no less able Vice-President of the Rome Manufacturing 
Co., Director of the City Street Railroad, and other trivial interests, includ- 
ing the Rome Brass and Copper Co., where I get $5.00 whenever I attend 
a. meeting [confidentially, this is my only salaried position, and I'm proud 
of it]. Some time since, an enthusiastic and clamoring populace forced me 
into the powerful position of Chairman of the Board of Police and Fire 
•Commissioners. I am at present Managing Trustee of the Rome Club, 
and a member of the Knickerbocker Athletic and University Athletic Clubs 
of New York, and the Boston Athletic Association of Boston." 

Physician and Surgeon. Residence, no East Liberty- 
Street, Rome, N. Y. 

Wallace P. Knapp studied a year at the Yale Law School 
and another at the Columbia Law School, where he received 
his degree in '88, when he was admitted to the New York bar. 
Has been steadily practicing law in New York City ever since, 
as a junior member of the firm of Larned, Warner and Knapp, 
since January, 1891, with offices at 170 Broadway. 

November 7th, 1894, Knapp was married to Caroline Duncan 
Miller, daughter of Charles Addison Miller, Esq., of New York 
City. 

Lawyer. Residence, 128 East 34th Street, New York City. 

David D. Lambert received the degree of M.A. in 1888, 
after two years' graduate work in mathematics and chemistry 
at Yale ; taught for a year in a private school in New York 
City, and for three years was principal of the Westville Public 
School. Since September, 1894, Lambert has been Principal 
of the Day District (school) in New Haven. 

Teacher. Residence, 234 Howard Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Elliot C. Lambert spent a year in the dry goods com- 
mission business in New York City, a year of graduate work 
in Mechanics and Dynamical Engineering in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, three years with the Willimantic (Conn.) 
Linen Company, and a year with the Clark Thread Company 
of Newark, N. J. Since Sexennial he has been with the 
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Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of Manchester, N. H., 
where he fills at present the position of Assistant Superin- 
tendent. 

January 16th, 1895, Lambert was married to Annie May- 
nard Thompson, daughter of Samuel Thompson, Esq., of 
North Weymouth, Mass. 

Manufacturing. Residence, Manchester, N. H. 

James W. Lee, Jr., has not reported since Sexennial, 
when he was partner in the firm of Carleton & Lee, General 
Insurance Agents, Cleveland, Ohio. In the year 1888-89 ^ e 
studied in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
City. 

Charlton M. Lewis spent a year in graduate work (Politi- 
cal Science and History) at Yale, then two years at Columbia 
Law School, where he took his degree in 1889, and was at once 
admitted to the New York Bar. He practiced law in New 
York City till the fall of 1894, when he was invited to join the 
great array of 'S6 men who have dispensed instruction of 
superfine quality at our Alma Mater. Charlton began his 
work as Instructor in English at Yale in September, 1895, 
after a year of preparatory study in New York City. 

Teacher. Residence, 213 Durfee, New Haven. 

Charles T. Mathews has been living in almost every 
country of the world, including China, Japan, Morocco, Tur- 
key, Greece, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Portugal, 
Spain, France, England, Germany, Servia, Bulgaria and others. 

Immediately after leaving college he studied architecture 
and engineering at the School of Mines in Columbia, and 
wrote an essay on the "Renaissance," which brought him an 
M.A. from Yale. He then studied at Paris for a while and 
wrote a book entitled, "The Renaissance Under the Valois," 
which is used as a text book in Columbia College. Has also 
written a short Universal History of Architecture, which 
appeared in the autumn of 1896. Besides the above he has inci- 
dentally practiced the profession of architecture in its various 
phases and received a fellowship thereby. 
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Is a member of the following clubs : University, Racquet, 
Calumet, Delta Phi and Opera Clubs in New York; the St. 
James's, Nimrod, Devonshire and New Travellers in London^ 
the Yokohama and Tokio in Japan; the English Club at 
Shanghai, and Russian Yacht Club at St. Petersburg. 

Architect. Residence, Tangier, Morocco. 

Charles HL Matthews was in the hardware business in 
Chicago for two years; member of the firm of Watson, Little 
and Co. (miners and shippers of coal), Chicago, till March 1896, 
when he withdrew from that partnership and accepted the 
agency in Milwaukee of A. G. Spalding and Bros, (athletic 
goods) under name of the Matthews Co. 

Merchant. Residence, 689 Franklin Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles A. Moore spent the first two years in private tutor- 
ing in New York City and as the boss of Moore's Preparatory 
School for Boys in Columbus, Ohio. From September, 1889, to 
June, 1892, he was tutor in Latin at Yale, then devoted three 
years to preparation for the ministry, two at the Andover (Mass.) 
Theological Seminary and one in Germany at the University 
of Berlin. In July, 1895, ^ e was ordained and installed Pastor 
of the Rockland (Me.) Congregational Church. 

June 12th, 1894, Moore was married to Jennie Marple Bailey, 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Bailey of Columbus, Ohio. 

Clergyman. Residence, Rockland, Me. 

Frank G. Moore was a graduate student (Macy Scholar) at 
Yale till June, 1888 when he accepted the call to a tutorship in 
Latin which he held for five years, in the mean time taking his 
Ph.D. in 1890, and spending a year in study at the University 
of Berlin with some traveling in Italy and Greece. Since 1893 
he has been Assistant Professor of Latin in Dartmouth College. 
Has published various papers in the classical and philological 
reviews and in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association. His remarks under the head of "If married since 
Sexennial," wish to imply that if the questions had come a little 
later, the answer would have been very different. 

Teacher. Residence, Hanover, N. H. 
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Daniel A. Moore settled in Pittsburgh, Pa., in the Fall of 
1888, after a try at law (till Jan. 1887), at work in a blast furnace, 
at the Summer School of Chemistry, in the School of Mines, New 
York City, and a year's work in Chemistry, Metallurgy and 
Mechanics at the Boston School of Technology. Was with the. 
Oliver Iron and Steel Co., in all grades of work, from a clerk- 
ship to the superintendence of the rolling mills, till April, 1897. 
Dan has recently sent the Secretary a formidable looking circular- 
to the effect that the Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Co. (D. A. 
Moore, President), have begun the manufacture of milled set 
screws, cap screws, stud bolts, bicycle parts; also machine bolts- 
made to United States Standard Gauges, fitted with cold pressed 
chamfered and trimmed nuts, etc. , etc. 

Manufacturer. Residence, 1 36 Dilbridge St. , Pittsburgh, Pa- 
Frederick W. Moore directly after graduation became 
Local Reporter and Night Editor of the New Haven Palladium,, 
continuing in that office for a year and a half. Was also a 
graduate student at Yale until the spring of 1889, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1890, his thesis on "The History of Recon- 
struction in Louisiana" having been completed meanwhile. He 
then spent three semesters in the University of Berlin and some 
time in Paris. In 1891 he was appointed lecturer on Sociology 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In 1892 he was appointed: 
professor of History and Economics at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, the position which he now occupies. 

Is a member of the University Club of Nashville, Tennessee, 
and various political and economic associations in the United- 
States. 

Teacher. Residence, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Edward B. Morgan has " just been pegging away at law 
in the same firm and same place as at Sexennial. Just re- 
turned from Decennial, and wont be happy again till Quinde- 
cennial. The help afforded in life work by a training received at 
Yale cannot be expressed or overestimated; and these 'ennials* 
are alone worth the price of admission and graduation. " Mor- 
gan spent the first two years at the Harvard Law School, and 
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in September, 1888, entered the law office of Teller & Orahard, 
Denver, Colo. July 1st, 1892, he was taken into partnership 
under the firm name of Teller, Orahard & Morgan. 

Lawyer. Residence, 1200 Grant Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

Charles R. Morley, at last accounts (Sexennial) was in the 
Ohio Rubber Co. of Tacoma, Wash. He was in the Case 
School of Applied Sciences for a time, and then Purchasing 
Agent of the Cleveland Gas Light and Coke Company. 

George R. Mosle. 

" My history daring the ten years since graduation has been an indus- 
trial one, consisting of the attempt to continue successfully importing West 
Indian products through the kaleidoscopic changes of three tariffs, one 
reciprocity treaty, two financial panics, one Sherman silver coinage law, a 
4 free silver' campaign, and a most destructive Cuban war. I attribute my 
survival to the steady application of Prof. Sumner's supply and demand 
law panacea!" 

George is partner in the firm of Mosle Bros., 16 Exchange 
Place, New York City. 

Merchant. Residence, New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Henry T. Nason graduated at the Columbia Law School 
and was admitted to the New York Bar in May, 1888, since 
which time he has been practicing law at Troy, N. Y., as 
junior member of the firm, Townsend, Roche & Nason. His 
Decennial history: "I second Schwab's nomination for secre- 
tary on a gold platform, and will try my best to be at class 
prayer meeting. " 

Lawyer. Residence, 10 Washington Place, Troy, N. Y. 

William E. Nichols spent the first two years in foreign 
travel and study at Paris and Berlin. Then he became partner 
in the firm of W. E. Nichols & Co., Manufacturers of Cotton 
Twine and Nets, at Moodus, Conn., and afterward (retaining 
Iris connection with the former business) Treasurer of the 
South Florida Lumber Company, Dealers in Mahogany, Cocoa- 
nut Grove, Fla. " Came back from Florida with improved 
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"health in January, 1895, an( i have since then been established 
in business as an Investment Broker at 15 Wall Street, New 
York. Am member of Crescent Athletic Club and Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Club of New York. " 

Investment Broker. Residence, Delta Kappa Epsilon Club, 
■9 West 31st Street, New York City. 

C. Fred Odell has been working steadily since graduation 
in the Coal, Lumber and Feed business at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
He has been (and sometimes is) Chief of the Fire Department, 
Secretary of the Board of Health, Director of the Merchants' 
Association, and of the Building and Loan Association, Presi- 
dent of the Gas Company, Clerk of the Vestry of Christ Church, 
Member of the Democratic District Committee, Poll and Bal- 
lot Clerk, and Inspector of Elections. This is only a partial 
list, but covers the most important offices. Fred seems to 
regret the time and money spent on his college course, which 
has been of no direct financial advantage to him. 

September 28th, 1892, Odell was married to Louise Marion 
Dade, daughter of Lieut. Jonathan Dade, of Norwich, Eng- 
land. 

Merchant. Residence, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

John H. Painter read law for two years in the office of 
Judge James B. Neal at his home in Kittanning, Pa. Was ad- 
mitted to the Armstrong County bar in June, 1888, and has 
since been practicing law in the same place as a member of the 
firm of Neal & Painter. 

June 27th, 1893, Painter was married to Caroline Robinson 
Crawford, daughter of Samuel Crawford, Esq., of Kittanning. 

Lawyer. Residence, Kittanning, Pa. 

William H. Parks. The numerous inquiries with regard 
to Parks' whereabouts and present condition are answered in 
the following letter : 

'•The year after graduation I remained at Yale, doing graduate work 
in English history, Greek and Sanscrit, taking the degree of Ph.D. in the 
Fall of 1888. In the Summer of 1889 I entered the Clinton National Bank, 
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where I remained seven months, at the end of which time, seeing that I 
was not likely to succeed in the banking business without money, I took 
refuge again in the study of Greek. From January, 1891, to July, 1892, I 
was engaged in teaching various branches in Pennington Seminary, Pen- 
nington, N* J. July, 1892, to May, 1893, I spent in Clinton, studying what 
time I could spare from other pursuits. The latter month I struck out for 
Denver, CoL, and in July, 1893, read before the American Philological 
Association, at Chicago, a paper on ' A Comparison of the Histories of 
Thucydides and Procopius.' September, 1893, I took the position of prin- 
cipal of the public schools of Creede, Col., one of the silver mining camps 
in the southwestern part of that State, a second Leadville, in fact. Escap- 
ing from this neighborhood with a whole skin, I betook myself to San 
Francisco, Cal., where I remained most of the time until March, 1896. In 
the meanwhile I had conceived the idea of attending the * Revival of the 
Olympic Games,' which was to take place in April. I resolved to see them 
or die in the attempt, and came dangerously near doing both. After seeing 
these games I proceeded to Smyrna, thence to Constantinople and thence 
to Paris, where I am at present. The only permanent position I hold is 
that of Paris correspondent to the United States Investor. It is quite pos- 
sible that I shall remain in Europe, with Paris as my headquarters, until 
the exposition of 1900, after which time it is my intention to return and 
teach Greek in the United States." 

Parks reports himself as " still in the delightful condition of 
single bustedness," and finds the secretarial tax a burden. 

Present occupation, "bumming around." Residence, Paris,. 
France. 



Edward W. Peet studied one year at the Yale Divinity 
School and preached four months in the Congregational Church 
at Dartford, Wis. Then he entered the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City, where he graduated in 1890. 
He then served in various hospitals in and about New York 
till January, 1893, when he entered upon private practice in 
that city. Besides his private practice he discharges the duties 
of assistant gynecologist at the Roosevelt Hospital and assist- 
ant surgeon at St. Bartholomew's Clinic. Is a member of the 
New York County Medical Society and a fellow of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

Physician and surgeon. Residence, 20 West 43d Street* 
New York City. 
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jfranfe (Beorge peters 

was born in Syracuse, N. Y., August 18, 1861. He was 
educated at the Public School and graduated from the 
Syracuse High School. His father writes of him that when 
attending the High School he chose the law for his future 
life work, and selected his readings with that end in view. 
When in the Public School the literature which interested 
him most was much beyond the average boy of his years. 
His favorite authors at this time were Dickens, Shakes- 
peare and Burns. At the age of fifteen years he had memo- 
rized many parts of Shakespeare's plays. He graduated from 
Philips Academy, Exeter, with the class of 1882, and from 
Yale in 1886. He spent one year at the Yale Law School and 
located in St. Paul, Minn. , where he soon became a well-known 
attorney. Larger affairs drew him to West Superior, Wis., 
where he was intrusted with extended corporate interests. His 
private legal practice, meanwhile, had been steadily increasing. 

If our classmate, Frank Peters, could by any word be better 
-described than by any other word, I should say he was a man — 
a man conscious of his strength, self-reliant, self -centered, self- 
respecting — one who was a strong man among whatsoever men 
his lot cast him. 

If his predominant trait were sought, it would be found in 
his indomitable continuity of purpose. Given: a just and logi- 
cal foundation for action, and a sense of duty urging toward it, 
and from year's beginning to year's ending Frank Peters would 
have been located along that line. Whether making a foot- 
ball team or studying law, handling an oar or transacting busi- 
ness, there was about him a determination of character that 
made him always a conspicuous figure in this shilly-shally 
world. This trait was his from boyhood, making him every- 
where a leader. A clear intellect, as vigorous as his physique, 
seeking always the basic essentials of things, unprejudiced and 
critical, gave the bent of his thought the same independent 
virility that was shown in the resultant action. Such was 
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Peters' inherited ingrained character — his own in any environ- 
ment and tinder any circumstances. 

To you, his classmates and therefore his friends, it seems 
almost superfluous to tell of the sweetened development of that 
character under the genial sunshine of Yale life. There evolved 
a wonderfully attractive personality — a strong man giving and 
asking human sympathy, a brave man fall of tenderness, a 
man whose splendid head and heart were balanced. His life 
was all success because of mastery of self — success of the in- 
ward man and the inner life, because he knew the bounties of 
human affections, and Yale flooded his life with the riches of 
opportunity. 

No one of us, when we gathered in June of 1892, in New 
Haven, showed promise of more brilliant future. None had 
more the affection of his fellows. Had he been a blood relation 
our pride in him could not have been deeper, honester or more 
genuine. 

Ten and one-half months later he died. 

He was seized with typhoid fever in the early part of April, 
1893, at West Superior. Ned Bacon, whose life-long intimacy 
with him was sweet and beautiful, was by his side. Later came 
his mother and brothers. He had the very best medical at- 
tendance. Nothing that human power could suggest was left 
undone for him, but his life was not to be spared. t He died as 
he lived, plucky to the last ditch, brave and unbending. The 
last words he ever spoke, as he struggled to live, were: "Yale 
sand. I am fighting." 

Whatever lies beyond the sunset, Pete will be with us for- 
ever. 

"A creed is a rod 

And a crown is of night ; 
But this thing is God : 

To be a man in thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, 
And live out thy life as the light." 



Arthur S. Phelps graduated at the Yale Theological 
School in 1889, and at once went to Colorado for his health,. 
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expecting to stay only a year. From November, 1889, for 
seven months he was assistant at the First Baptist Church in 
Denver, and was then chosen Pastor of the newly organized 
Immanuel Church in that city. In January, '92, he moved to 
Fountain, below Colorado Springs, and rusticated for a year and 
a half; then accepted a call to the First Baptist Church in Fort 
Collins, — a church which grew from 64 members to £13 in two 
years and a half. Next August, he is to begin work in Greeley,. 
•' which is the New Haven of Colorado, with its beautifully 
wooded streets, its large Normal School, and its thirty literary 
clubs." 

Phelps has published, among other articles in the denomina- 
tional and local papers, a series of fifteen articles on modern 
questions concerning the Bible. 

4 * If any fellow wants to trade a business desk for a pulpit, he need not 
apply here." 

Clergyman. Residence, Greeley, Colo. 

Edward J. Phelps after a year's graduate work in History 
and Political Science at Yale, and a brief connection with the 
insurance business in Chicago, served for a year as reporter for 
the New Haven Morning News, after which he took a similar 
position with the Hartford Courant. He was city editor of the 
Courant for a time and then one of the editors of the Chicago 
Herald till January '92, when he became Secretary of the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Smoke in Chicago, — an organization 
much more serious than its name would seem to indicate; 
which, moreover, accomplished very good results in the Windy 
City. 

Business. Residence, 51 15 Cornell Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Sheffield Phelps went to Colorado Springs immediately 
after graduation and remained until 1890, acting as editor to 
the Colorado Springs Gazette, and later studying law in the 
office of Judge Campbell. Was admitted to the bar and prac- 
ticed for some time as member of the firm of Armit & Phelps. 
While in the West he invested in several ranches, some holes in 
the ground, and a variety of other characteristic securities. On 
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his return to New York he took a position on the New York 
World as reporter at $15 a week. After six months was made 
New England Correspondent of the paper, with offices in Bos- 
ton. Returned to New York and became Telegraph Editor on 
the Mail and Express and went through all the editorships until 
.finally he became Acting Editor of that paper. December, 
1895, he left the Mail and Express to buy the Evening Journal of 
Jersey City and in May, 1896, bought the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser, of both which papers he has absolute editorial control and a 
large share of the pecuniary interests. 

44 1 have been a member of a great many clubs in my foolish youth and 
-at present retain my membership in the Union League, University, City 
and Press Clubs of New York, and a number of suburban and country 
•clubs. My future plans include the development of my newspaper proper- 
ties and the enjoyment of a life of leisure when I can get away from them. 
I have a deep interest in politics, especially in my own State, but as yet 
have no developed yearning for office." 

Journalist. Residence, Englewood, N. J. 

Charles W. Pierson spent a year in graduate study at 
Yale, and another in the Yale Law School, taking degree of 
M.A. at the end of the second year. In 1888 he entered as clerk 
in a law office in New York City and was admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1889. Since this time he has practiced law in 
New York City, for the past five years with Alexander & 
Oreen, 120 Broadway. In 1896 Pierson was appointed Lecturer 
•on New York Practice in the Yale Law School, for the coming 
year. He is a member of the University Club of New York, 
City Club of New York, Bar Association of New York, and 
various athletic clubs. 

Lawyer. Residence, 62 West 38th Street, New York City. 

Robert L. Redfield spent a year at the Columbia Law 
School, another in a law office and was admitted to the New 
York Bar in May, 1888. The next eighteen months he was 
manager of a large law firm in New York City and then became 
a member of the firm of Redfield and Redfield, which still con- 
tinues. Is a member of the Democratic Club of New York 
City and of the New York Choral Society. 
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November ist, 1894, Redfield was married to Emma J. 
Balin, daughter of Peter Balin, Esq., of New York City. 

Lawyer. Residence, 432 Central Park West, New York City. 

Arleigh D. Richardson entered his father's law office at 
Ilion, N. Y. , immediately after graduation and was admitted 
to the New York Bar in February, 1889. Sexennial found him 
junior member of the firm of Thomas and A. D. Richardson, 
.and Decennial finds him with the added dignity of District 
Attorney of Herkimer County, elected in 1894. He says it 
begins to look now as though he were a fixture in Ilion. More- 
over he has a small establishment of his own, which is always 
open and large enough for the Class of '86, who are cordially 
invited to come on. 

" When I think of '86 and dear old Yale, it makes my blood run warm." 

Lawyer. Residence, Ilion, N. Y. 

John F. Roache was Principal of the Grammar School at 
Hanover, Conn., for two years, then after a year's illness, he 
took up teaching again. He has been Principal of the follow- 
ing High Schools : Hinsdale, Mass. (three years); Southboro', 
Mass. (two years) ; Millbury, Mass. , for two years up to date. 

Teacher. Residence, Millbury, Mass. 

William A. Robbins graduated from Columbia Law 
School in '88, and was admitted to the New York Bar. He 
writes: 

11 Past seven years occupied in hustling for a living in Tacoma, Wash., 
-San Francisco, Cal., and Brooklyn, N. Y. Have passed all examinations 
for degree of M.A." 

Attorney. Residence, 178 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harry L. Rollins graduated at the Boston University Law 
School in '89, and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar. Since that 
time he has been practising law, mainly at Wellesley, Mass., 
but has recently moved his offices to the Tremont Building in 
Boston. 

Lawyer. Residence, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Lucius C. Ryce for the first fifteen months was reporter 
on the Morning News, New Haven, then he held various edito- 
rial positions on the New York World till November, 1888, when 
he became editor of New Enterprises^ a trade paper (buildings, 
and machinery). He was with the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., of Hartford, Conn., for some years and is now Treas- 
urer of the Curtis Co. (Electric Mfg.), of Plainfield, N. J. 

Treasurer of Mfg. Co. Residence, Plainfield, N. J. 

John C. Schwab returned to Yale for a year of graduate 
study with Professors Sumner and Hadley especially. Studied 
in the University of Berlin the winter semester of 1887, and in 
the University of Goettingen until November, 1889, when he- 
took the degree of Ph. D. from that university, having received 
an M.A. from Yale in the meantime. In the fall of 1890 he 
settled in New Haven and lectured on Political Economy " to 
the few graduate students whom I could ensnare. My earn- 
ings as a lecturer during the year 1890-91 were just $15.'" 
During that year John was advanced to the position of Pro- 
fessor Sumner's assistant, and took his place for a time while- 
he recuperated in Europe. 

" Since then I have continued to teach Seniors and graduates Advanced 
Economics, and find that their number up to date is 888. I find the posi- 
tion of teacher in Yale a most congenial one. The students are up to the 
'86 standard, while the powers have infused a large share of our class into* 
the Faculty. I am looking forward to welcoming Al. Cowles, Jr., and all other 
'86 Juniors, and shall do my best to keep them out of mischief. Aside from 
my class room work and my share in the administrative work in the Uni- 
versity I have found time to do a little writing. The curious may consult 
the files of the Yale Review, in the management of which ably edited and 
progressive quarterly journal of economics ($3.00 a year, and worth a hun- 
dred,) I have a share. He may consult also the publications of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, and the last edition of Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopedia. 

" Just before Decennial I moved into a house I had built at 310 Pros- 
pect Street, where the Class Flag is treasured up, and where my wife and 
I are counting on entertaining the class and their wives at Quindecennial,, 
and as often before then as possible, provided the class does not turn up in 
a body." 

October 5th, 1893, Schwab was married to Edith Aurelia. 
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Fisher, daughter of the late Samuel Sparks Fisher of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Teacher. Residence, 310 Prospect Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Samuel W. Scott has been teaching since graduation, 
"working hard, earning a big salary and receiving a small 
one." The first year he taught in a military school in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, then he was Headmaster of the Bishop Scott 
Academy (Portland, Oregon) till March, 1891, when he was 
obliged to go to California for his health. Taught in Mt. Mor- 
ris (111.) College for a short time and then spent two years in 
Topeka, Kansas, after which he took the position of Principal 
of Toulon (111.) Academy, in order to be near his wife's rela- 
tives. 

" There my babes, twin girls, were born, but my happiness was like 
ashes in my mouth, for my wife died in child-bed. I left Toulon at the 
end of the school year, as life was unbearable, and came here to Portland 
a second time, leaving my babes with their grandmother, in Goshen, Ind. 
I am now teaching, but prefer to go into business and hope before the year 
is over to get into some office down town." 

January 26th, 1893, Scott was married to L. Jennie Ritchie,, 
daughter of James Ritchie, Esq., of Goshen, Ind. Mrs. Scott 
died February 5th, 1895. 

Teacher. Residence, Portland, Oregon. 

Frederick N. Sewall worked in the paint factory of the 
Campbell & Cutler Paint and Glass Company (Kansas City, 
Mo.) till January, 1887, and in the office of the same as book- 
keeper till the next summer. He then launched out into 
wholesale business as President of the Sewall & Hughes Paint 
and Glass Company, a firm since changed to the Sewall Paint 
& Glass Company. Fred devotes his whole attention to the 
business, which is now well established, for eleven months in 
the year, and spends the twelfth with his relatives in Maine. 

•' In 1894 I enjoyed with my wife a short trip abroad. Am a member 
of the Kansas City Club and Country Club, and have kept up these mem- 
berships partly for the benefit of '86 men who should visit me ; but, un- 
fortunately have seen very little of the class except at reunions, which I 
never expect to miss, having found each one more enjoyable than the last." 
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Manufacturer of Paints. Residence, 1824 Jefferson Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Henry D. Shelden reports nothing new in the last five 
years. He was admitted to the Bar in 1888 and till the spring 
of 1 89 1 was in the wholesale dry goods business in Detroit. 
Since that time he has had an office, which seems to be 
chiefly ornamental. 

Residence, 164 West Port St., Detroit, Michigan. 

Porter Sherman. 

"Member of State Legislature 1886 and 1887. In 1888 went to Europe, 
remaining there till 1890. Was again in Europe, 1891-94. Have published 
a translation of Professor Brentano's work on the Labor Question : 'The Rela- 
tion of Labor to the Law of To-day/ also a Tariff Primer, 'The Effects of 
Protection upon the Farmer and Laborer,' (G. P. Putnam's Sons). Politics, 
National Democratic." 

President, Wyandotte National Bank. Residence, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Arthur L. Shipman graduated from the Yale Law School 
in 1888 and took position as clerk in a law office in New York 
City. In September, 1890, he went to Hartford, Conn., and 
began to practice as junior member of the firm of Henney and 
Shipman. The firm is now Gross, Hyde and Shipman. 

••A round of busy little cares, very pleasant and somewhat profitable; 
a welcome for each and every '86 man; and a reunion with Frank Cooley 
and Cornelius Bristol; something to eat and drink and smoke; and many 
reminiscences ; that's what we look for and are glad toget at too rare intervals." 

Lawyer. Residence, 33 Charter Oak Place, Hartford, Conn. 

Edward C. Smith. From office boy to president in five 
years is a fine record. But since Smithy was too young and small 
for the Presidency of the U. S. A.; he had to content himself 
with that of the C. D. Smith Drug Co. He claims to have been 
respectable, made a living, and paid his debts, and we know he is 
"always glad to entertain an old friend when he comes his way." 

Dec. 5th, 1894, Smith was married to Jennie Peabody Yates, 
daughter of Henry Whitfield Yates, Esq., of Omaha, Neb. 

Merchant. Residence, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Edward L. Smith taught for a year in the Easton (Conn.) 
Academy, graduated from the Yale Divinity School in 1890 and 
spent the next two years in religious work in Washington and 
Idaho. For the past three years he has been pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Walla Walla, Washington. 

Clergyman. Residence, Walla Walla, Washington. 

Floyd R. Smith spent the first three years teaching at 
various schools in Connecticut, Vermont and New York, with one 
years graduate work at Columbia College. At Sexennial he 
was teaching in a grammar school in New York City. His 
present address is not known to the Secretary. 

George C. Smith for the first three years was Assistant 
Principal in the Newburgh (New York) Free Academy, and then, 
until September, 1890, was teller in the Montezuma Valley Bank 
at Cortez, Colorado. In the Fall of 1890 he entered Columbia 
Law School, but soon accepted a position as private tutor in the 
family of Baron Stern in the City of Brussels, Belgium. He 
remained in Europe until February, 1892, when he returned to 
America and entered the recently incorporated New York Law 
School, where he received the degree of LL.B. in June, 1893. 
He was then appointed to the position of prize tutor in the New 
York Law School, which position he held until June, 1893, when 
he opened a law office in Newburgh, New York. After a year 
of practice there, he was appointed secretary of the New York 
Law School, which position he still holds. He now has a 
law office in the City of Newburgh, where he spends part of the 
week, of which the remainder is spent in his duties as secretary 
of and instructor in the New York Law School. He is Presi- 
dent of the Newburgh Academy Alumni Association, which 
numbers over six hundred members, and exerts a great influ- 
ence in all educational matters in the City of Newburgh. 

Lawyer. Residence, Newburgh, N. Y. 

William C. Sprague was his father's assistant in business 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y., till March, 1888, when he entered the 
employ of the Standard Oil Co. in Cleveland, O. , spending one 
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year in the office and one in the works. In July, 1890, he took 
a position with the Solar Refining Co., of Lima, O. 
With Solar Refining Co. Residence, Lima, O. 

Thomas C. Stearns became at once the principal of Staples 
High School, Westport, Conn., where he "labored with de- 
voted but excessive energy" for four years. He then taught 
in a New York boys' school for two years, in the meantime 
continuing his studies in philosophy and pedagogy in New York 
University, which gave him an M. A. in 1892. Stearns then re- 
turned to New Haven for further work in philosophy, and in 
January, 1893, was appointed to "fill for the remainder, of the 
college year the place abandoned by our much lamented Hunt." 
At the end of the next year he was appointed lecturer on the 
History of Philosophy in Yale College, lecturing for two years 
on Greek philosophy, more especially upon Plato. "On the 
25th of April, 1896, I sailed with my family for Germany, 
where I at once matriculated in the University of Berlin. My 
intention is to remain here till the end of the winter semester 
(March, 1897) and then go possibly to Munich." 

Student. Residence, Charlottenburg, Germany. 



Matter <B. Stebbins* 

In the parish house of the Memorial Church at Spring- 
field, Mass., is placed, in memory of Dr. Walter Gay Stebbins, 
a beautiful window, which in the harmonious blending of 
its colors must ever recall to those who knew him a man in 
whom were blended those qualities which make a life inspir- 
ing and encouraging to contemplate. It would seem that 
what here may be said of him must be inadequate as a com- 
plete expression of his worth. 

Few knew Stebbins well. The reticence of his manner, 
never suggestive, however, of intentional exclusiveness, made 
a broad circle of intimate acquaintances improbable. But those 
among his college classmates who had broken through his 
natural outward reserve found a depth of friendship and kind- 
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liness unsuspected, and were impressed with a high moral tone 
which filled his companions with a healthful sense of restraint. 

All knew him as a conscientious student, as unostentatious, 
.generous and most courteous in his bearing; but we missed the 
knowing him when the zest of special work, and the broadening 
influences of practical hospital experience had rounded out the 
many estimable qualities of his character and developed the latent 
talents he manifested in the study of his chosen profession. 

The modest account appearing in tha Sexennial Record 
igives no hint of the highly creditable post-graduate work done, 
and which gained for him, from Harvard, the degree of "Mas- 
ter of Arts," as well as that of " Doctor of Medicine." 

In his hospital work he was faithful, cool, courageous ; sym- 
pathetic and solicitous towards the unfortunates with whom he 
•came in daily contact; and mindful that scientific progress in 
his calling should be linked with philanthropic aims. 

His death at the beginning of a career so bright in its pros- 
pects is peculiarly sad, from the fact that he undoubtedly con- 
tracted, and fell a victim to the dread disease, diphtheria, while 
temporarily relieving a fellow physician in the hospital, where 
some time previously he had faithfully served, unharmed, 
among those suffering from the disease that caused his fatal 
illness. 

The intense grief of his hospital associates at his untimely 
«leath, their high estimate of his character, and the rare trib- 
utes to his mental attainments and professional ability is a 
striking testimony of our loss, yet make us proud to have known 
him, and to realize how much in his quiet way he gave his 
•classmates as an example of a thoroughly manly life. 

No more delicate and fitting tribute can be offered than that 
paid Dr. Stebbins by a Medical School classmate at the me- 
morial services held at the Boston City Hospital : 

" .... He would have graced any profession he might have adopted; 
but in medicine, perhaps, more than in any other, there is need of just 
-such men as he— men of high character and broad mind, whose range of 
interest is wider than the knowledge of their special calling, and whose 
charity and kind-heartedness reach into the smallest details of their daily 
lives. That there lay before him a broad field of usefulness there can be 
no question. 
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* l He was enthusiastic, well trained, industrious, alive to all the varying: 
interests of life. That such a man should die that the world should so soon 
lose a force which would always have tended to its moral elevation, strikes, 
us with a wonder and surprise which it is hard to accept philosophically, 

11 But the sad fact we t now— and, as we face it, let us clearly realise 
that a life so lived, a devotion to duty so adhered to, has already done a 
work which must be lasting in its results, and which we may well read into- 
the lesson of our lives " 



Philip B, Stewart studied history and political economy at 
Yale the first year and graduated at the Boston University Law 
School in the Spring of 1889. He is now practicing law in. 
Boston, Mass., with offices in the Equitable Building, 

September 13th, 1893, Stewart was married at York Har- 
bor, Me., to Sarah Frances Cowles, daughter of Alfred Cowles„ 
Esq. 

Lawyer, 

Edgar C Stiles was principal of a school in Norwalk, 
Conn., for one year and for two years principal of Litchfield 
schools, then for the next three he was principal of the High. 
School in Seymour, Conn, No report since Sexennial. 

William M. Strauss graduated at the Albany Law School 
in May, 1887, and was admitted to the bar in December of the 
same year. He practiced law in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. , and 
New York City until Sexennial, 

Present address unknown to the Secretary* 

Frederick C. Truslow has been since graduation with the 
firm of Truslow & Co,, manufacturers of corks and whiting, 
Brooklyn, N, Y, Was junior partner in the firm at Sexennial, 
and indicates no change up to date. 

Manufacturer. Residence, 7 S3 St. Mark's Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Rollin U. Tyler taught for the first four years at Dudley h 
Mass,, and Hoboken t N. J,, then worked a year in the New 
York office of Wyckoff , Seamans & Benedict (Remington type- 
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writers). Graduated at Yale Law School 1893 (editor of Yalr 
Law Journal one year) and attended Harvard Law School for a 
year. Has been practicing law in Middlesex County, Conn., 
the past two years ; at present in Middletown. 

" No honors, political or otherwise, have been thrust upon me. I have 
been, however, for the last three or four years, a Justice of the Peace of 
my native bailiwick, with all the emoluments that pertain to that ancient 
and honorable office in this Commonwealth. Have never given much at- 
tention to matrimony except from a professional standpoint." 

Lawyer. Residence, Tylerville, Conn. 

Francis J. Vernon for the first year was salesman for the- 
Dixon Crucible Co., New York City, and the next was secre- 
tary of the Dilston Knitting Co., of Brooklyn. Since 1888 he 
has been engaged in the manufacture of folding paper boxes, 
blank books and novelties; firm, F. J. Vernon & Co. 

Manufacturer. Residence, 201 Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Henry S. Washington studied mineralogy, physics and 
chemistry at Yale for the first two years (Silliman Fellow the 
second year) and took the degree of M.A. In October, 1888, 
he sailed for Greece with Carl Buck, and became a member of 
the American School at Athens, assisting in the excavations 
carried on by the school, and doing something in that line on 
his own account. Since that time Harry seems to have devoted 
his time to travel, or rather, one might say, to migratory work, 
for his travels have been utilized in the collection of materials 
for his serious work. For pleasure he has traveled in Algeria, 
spent three months on the Nile (with Louis Bishop) in a daha- 
beyah, traveled in Asia Minor and all parts of Europe, in- 
cluding Russia. Six times he has carried on excavations in 
Greece, on his own account, and in connection with the Ameri- 
can School, and among his achievements in that line are the 
location of an Attic Deme (Plotheia) and the discovery of an 
early temple, — probably of Hera. He spent some time in 1892- 
studying and collecting specimens at the volcanoes of Kula, in 
ancient Phrygia, work which bore fruit in the Ph.D (sutnma cum 
laudc) at Leipzig, in 1893. He also made a collection of rocks. 
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in the Greek Islands and took an extensive geological tour 
through Italy. In the Fall of 1895 he returned to New Haven 
and remained there for a year as assistant curator (under Prof. 
E. S. Dana) at the Peabody Museum. In this time he re- 
arranged the collection of minerals and meteorites, rewrote the 
-catalogue of meteorites and did some penological work of his 
own. At present he is engaged in penological work at Locust, 
N. J. He does not give a list of articles published, as they are 
"technical in character and of very little interest to any but a 
petrologist." Still he expresses a willingness to furnish a list 
to any classmate of an inquiring turn of mind. 

October 25th, 1893, Washington was married to Martha 
Rose Beckwith, daughter of Dr. S. R. Beckwith, of East 
Orange, N. J. 

Penologist. Residence, Locust, N. J. 

John Whitmore taught the first year in the High School 
at Humboldt, Iowa and the next two, taught Physics in the 
University of Minnesota. Then for three years he was Sloane 
Fellow at Yale working in Physics and taking his Ph.D. in 1892. 
In 1893 an ^ l8 94 k e was Instructor in Physics, Yale College, and 
for the past two years has been teaching that branch in the 
Classical High School of Lynn, Mass. 

December 28th, 1892, Whitmore was married to Fannie M. 
Smith, daughter of Daniel Smith, Esq., of Brentwood, N. H. 

Teacher. Residence, 13 Hamilton Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 

Frank E. Wing started his graduate career as reporter 
for the Detroit Tribune, but in April, 1887, took a position with 
the L. S. Starret Co., Makers of Fine Tools, Athol, Mass. He 
is with the same firm still but can hardly be said to occupy the 
original position. 

"To fill the places which I * held down' when I struck this place, we 
have now besides yours truly, a corresponding clerk, a bookkeeper, an entry 
-clerk, two stenographers, three in the shipping department, and a 'boy.'" 
Since the acquisition of our quondam Courant Editor with a genius for ar- 
tistic advertising, the Company has been shipping goods to all parts of 
.Europe including Australia, South Africa, and other countries except China.'* 

Occupation, as above. Residence, Athol, Mass. 
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Frederick J. Winston. 

" 1 have not yet begun to make history but am still pegging away at 
law, meeting with a share of success that some people will say is somewhat 
beyond what I deserve." 

After two years in Columbia Law School, Freddie became 
junior partner in the firm of Wolf and Hodge, 34 Nassau Street, 
New York City; a position which he has since filled with honor 
■and dignity. 

Lawyer. Residence, 54 West 37th Street, New York City. 

Evans Woollen, the first year was engaged in several 
business enterprises and was reporter on the Indianapolis Senti- 
nel, The next year he was a graduate student at Yale, and 
then for a time was Secretary of the Wabash Natural Gas Co. 
The next three years he was assistant to the General Attorney 
of the C. C. C. & St. L. Railroad, and in September, 1892 en- 
tered into partnership with his father, under the firm name of 
Woollen and Woollen, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law. Since 
Sexennial he has steadily practised law in Indianapolis as above. 

" For two years I have lectured on the History of the Common Law in 
Indiana, in the Indiana Law School, this city. Have had a part, generally 
4m unsuccessful part, in local politics. Just now I spend my spare time 
in dreading the outcome of the Chicago Convention and wondering what a 
fellow can do in November if his choice is between Populism, Free Silver, 
-and McKinleyism." 

(What he did do was to accept a nomination for Congress by 
the National Democratic Party and conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign of education in his district, making two speeches a day 
•and fighting the battle with the true Yale spirit, though 
the odds were hopelessly against him and he could not expect 
to accomplish anything beyond the enlightenment of his fellow 
^citizens on some important topics.) 

11 1 think I do not exaggerate in saying that the severest disappoint-' 
ment that has come to me since graduation is my inability to attend Decen- 
nial. The University does not mean quite so much to me as the College 
•did in 1886, but the Class means much more." 

June 9th, 1896, Woollen was married to Nancy Baker, 
daughter of Conrad Baker, Esq., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lawyer. Residence, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MARRIAGES. 

[Including those noticed in the Triennial Record.] 

Graduate Members. 

C. F. Adams — Mary Gaston Smith, June as, 1896, 

N, I. Adams— Mabel Estelle George , Nov. ig, 1B94. 

W. A, Adams — Grace Smith, Sept. a, 1 896. 

Ailing— France S. Walker, Oct. 27. 18B7. 

P. K. Ames— Mary Elizabeth. Lamb r Oct. 30, 1889. 

Anderson — Helen Tremain, June 5, 1895. 

Anthony — Harriet Davis Feirce, Sept 26, 18 83. 

Apple ton— Juliet Bull Edmond, Aug:. 17, 1889, 

Arkell — ^Caroline Clark, Nov. 30, 1886. 

Bid well — Edith Mines Ross, April iB, 1891. 

Bixby — Amelia Mary Elizabeth Andrews, Aug, 31, 1887. 

W. P. Brandegee— Caroline Morris, Dec. 27, 18 83. 

Bremner — Laura Jackson, Jan, 7, i8g6. 

Bristol — Caroline Elizabeth Lowrie, Jan. 28, 1891. 

Brown— Helen Gilman Noyes, March 30, 1892. 

Buck— Clannda Darling Swazey, Sept to, 1889. 

Capron— Helen Miller Kent, June 23, 1890, 

Christian — Katherine I. VauBuren, Oct. 3, 1896, 

Clarke— Sadie Margaret Andrew, Aug. 14, 1889. 

Codding— Adele C. BoufLeld, Oct 18, iS38, 

S. M. Colgate— Caroline Bayard Dod, Oct, 16, 1894. 

Cooley — Alice Cleveland Brown, Oct. 15, 1890. 

Cowles — Elizabeth Cheney, Nov. 28, 1890. 

Crapo — Emma C Morley, Oct io, 1894, 

Crehore — Anna Ballard, July n, 1888, 

Davis — Anna Townsend Ripley, June 18 , 1S95, 

Day — Anne Perkins Smith, April 16, 1891. 

Goodlett — Blanche Elaine Wales, July 21, 1888. 

Goodrich — Annie Blair Stephens, Nov. 27, 1894. 

Goodwin — Mary Hills, Sept. 26, 1893, 

Grant — Bessie L. Chase, Jtine 6, 1S95, 

Griffith — Georgie Moore, June 21, 1893. 

Griggs — Elizabeth Bower, June 25, 1S95, 

Hamilton — Harriet Guerard McComb, Jan. 7, 1S9K 

* Died, Nov, tj, iSBS, 
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Hellier — Mary Lavinia Harmon, July 8, 1896. 
Hungerford — Mary Lee Post, May 14, 1890. 
Hunt — Sarah Harper Breese, Sept. 23, 1890. 
Hyde — Edith Godfrey, Jan. 6, 1890. 
Knapp— Caroline Duncan Miller, Nov. 7, 1894. 

D. D. Lambert — Katie Austen Latham, Dec. 27, 1888. 

E. C. Lambert — Annie Maynard Thompson, Jan. 16, 1895. 
Lee — Winifred Caroline Clarke, Oct. 28, 1891. 
McElroy — Mary Catharine Nichols, Nov. 22, 1892. 

C. H. Matthews — Natalie Newell, June 5, 1890. 

C. A. Moore — Jennie Marple Bailey, June 12, 1894. 

D. A. Moore— Nellie Card, Oct. 10, 1889. 

F. G. Moore — Anna Barnard White, Jan. 4, 1897. 
Mosle — Catherine Henrietta Kunhardt, Oct. 17, 1891. 
Nichols— Florence Gillette, Oct. 16, 1889. 

Odell — Louise Marion Dade, Sept. 28, 1892. 
Painter — Caroline Robinson Crawford, June 27, 1893. 
Peet — Lucy Hollister Sawyer, May 12, 1892. 
A. S. Phelps — M. Blanche Stroud, June 17, 1890. 

E. J. Phelps— Fannie Hamill, Sept. 11, 1888. 
S. Phelps — Claudia Wright Lea, June 1, 1892. 
Redfield — Emma Balen, Nov. 1, 1894. 
Richardson — Alice Hyde Shepard, Dec. 31, 1890. 
Roache — Sarah Pamelia Taylor, Nov. 25, 1896. 
Ryce — Helen Karr, Nov. 1, 1892. 

Schwab — Edith Aurelia Fisher, Oct. 5. 1893. 
Scott — *L. Jennie Ritchie, Jan. 26, 1893. 
Sewall — Ruby Rogers Fisher, Oct. 5, 1887. 
Shelden — Caroline Annette Alger, Dec. 7, 1887. 

E. C. Smith — Jennie Peabody Yates, Dec. 5, 1894. 

F. R. Smith— Alida Porter, Dec. 23, 1890. 
Sprague — Josephine Louisa Elyea, Dec. 12, 1890. 
Stearns — Fannie Nash, Dec. 16, 1891. 
Stewart— Sarah Francis Cowles, Sept. 13, 1893. 
Truslow— Annie Gates Babcock, May 7, 1889. 
Washington — Martha Rose Beckwith, Oct 25, 1893. 
Waterman — Helen Evans, Oct, 10, 1888. 
Whitmore— Fannie Smith, Dec. 28, 1892. 

Wing — Edith Mary Smith, Sept. 28, 1892. 
Woollen— Nancy Baker, June 9, 1896. 

=* Died, Feb., 1895. 

Non-Graduate Members. 

Bailey — Mary Frances Seiler, Mar. 10, 1892. 
Carter — Mary Haskell, Dec. 5, 1892. 
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Guernsey— Ella Edwards, Aug. 8, 1888. 
Hall— Cornelia Corbett Ross, Oct 20, 1886. 
Harding— * Annie Woodward Leavenworth, Oct. 23, 188^ 
Herod — Mary Beaty Applegate, June 5, 1890. 
Holcomb— Millie Davis Cobb, Oct. 31, 1888. 
Ivison — Bertha Hollinshead, May 16, 1888. 
Kelley— Jean Leslie Richardson, May 20, 1886. 
Kellogg— Sarah Morris Burtis, Oct. 12, 1886. 
Leaf — Elizabeth Trenchard, October 10, 1894. 
Leavitt — Sara Redfield Smith, Sept 7, 1893. 
Otis — Alice Rudd, Apr. 26, 1888. 
Ransom — Emma Chesterman Sussdorff, June 3, 1890. 
T. B. Scott— Mary Lee Clare, June 6, 1889. 
Southworth — Florence Eva Fiske, Nov. 24, 1892. 
Taylor— Jean Starbuck Sawyer, June 16, 1892. 
Wilcox — Anne Katherine Corson, Sept. 25, 1893. 
D. Winston — Grace Farwell, Dec. 4, 1888. 
Watkyns — Mary Elizabeth Steele, Oct. 12, 1887. 
Wyeth — Eleanor Elizabeth Gilmor, Nov. 27, 1890. 
• Young— Mary Lang Gamble, Feb. 15, 1890. 

* Died Aug. 30, 1890. 

BIRTHS. 

Children of Graduate Members. 

Norman Ilsley Adams, Jr., Sept. 20, 1895. 

Helen Frances Ailing, Oct. 16, 1888. 

Ruth Ames, June 6, 1892. 

Emily Ames, Sept. 13, 1893. 

Grenville Tremaine Anderson, March 15, 1896. 

Edmund Anthony, Sept. 28, 1889. 

Margaret Anthony, Feb. 18, 1891. 

John Adams Appleton, Dec. 24, 1891. 

William Clark Arkell, Sept. 28, 1887. 

Pauline Bidwell, Feb. 19, 1893. 

George Hathaway Bixby, Jr., Aug. 7, 1888. 

Richard Andrews Bixby, Jan. 25, 1891. 

Philip Locke Bixby, Jan. 16, 1894. 

Ruth Brandegee, Oct. 16, 1889. 

Morris Marius Brandegee, Sept. 3, 1892. 

William Partridge Brandegee, Jr., June 11, 1894. 

Gardner Lowrie Bristol, Feb. 26, 1893. 

Laura Burr Bristol, Feb. 11, 1895. 
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Herbert Winthrop Bristol, July 9, 1896. 

John Crosby Brown 2d, Dec. 22, 1892. 

William Adams Brown, Jr., Nov., 1894. 

Carl Edward Buck, Oct 12, 1891. 

Howard Swazey Buck, Oct. 23, 1894. 

Louis Bishop Capron, July 26, 1891. 

John D. Capron 2d, Nov. 8, 1894. 

Charles Franklin Clarke, Jr., May 22, 1890. (Died April 26, 1891.) 

Helen May Clarke, April 15, 1892. 

Rachel Margaret Clarke, June 12, 1895. 

Charles Nelson Codding, Jr., Aug. 4, 1889. 

Harriet McElroy Codding, Nov. 28, 1890. 

Adele Bonfield Codding, Jan. 25, 1893. 

Francis Browne Cooley, Aug. 4, 1891. 

Alfred Cowles 3d, Sept. 15, 1891. 

Knight Cheney Cowles, Dec. 27, 1892. 

John Cheney Cowles, Mar. 25, 1894. 

Thomas Hooker Cowles, June 5, 1895. 

William Wallace Crapo 2d, Aug. 2, 1895. 

Edith Mayes Crehore, Sept. 29, 1889. 

John Davenport Crehore, May 14, 1891. 

Austen Ballard Crehore, Jan. 9, 1893. 

William Williams Crehore, Jr., June 13, 1895. 

Thomas Mills Day 3d, March 4, 1892. 

Elaine Goodlett, Aug. 29, 1889 

Ralph Erskine Goodlett 2d, Aug. 27, 1890. (Died Mar. 8, 1894.) 

Nicholas Minor Goodlett, Jr., Oct. 3, 1891. (Died April 28, 1894.) 

Melynda Goodlett, Feb. 28, 1894. 

Mary Prichard Goodrich, Feb. 4, 1896. 

William Chase Grant, May 3, 1896. 

Kerfort Moore Griffith, April 16, 1894. 

Margaret Findlay Griffith, April 17, 1896. 

Edgar Gerard Hamilton, Nov. 19, 1891. 

Charles Alfred Hamilton, Aug. 24, 1894. 

Mary Louise Hellier, Feb. 20, 1888. 

Walter Harmon Hellier, Aug 5, 1893. 

Edward Whittier Hellier, Dec. 11, 1895. 

Elizabeth Lee Hungerford, Feb. 2, 1892. 

Sidney Hungerford, Jan. 12, 1895. 

Harold William Hunt, Sept. 23, 1890. 

Dorothy Hyde, Nov. 25, 1890. 

Cecile Lambert, Nov. 23, 1890. 1 

Rheta Lambert, July ,, 1892. 5 aTambert 

Denison Latham Lambert, March i, 1896. J 

Mary Newell Matthews, Nov. 11, 1892. 

Gertrude Newell Matthews, Feb. 3, 1894. 
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Charles Hale Matthews, Jr., May 25, 1896. 

Harriet Dinsmore Moore, Feb. 19, 1892. 

William Card Moore, June 25, 1893. 

George Rudolph Mosle, Jr., Aug. 31, 1892. 

Katherine Bradish Mosle, Aug. 9, 1893. 

Elizabeth Mosle, April 27, 1895. 

Josephine Painter, Dec. 21, 1894. 

Celeste Phelps, ) Children of 

Dryden Linsley Phelps, Oct. 20, 1892. ) A « s - Phelps. 

Charlotte Lewis Phelps, Jan. 18, 1890. 1 children of 

Susan Hamill Phelps, May 18, 189 1 | E. J. Phelps. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Nov. 20, 1892. J 

William Walter Phelps, April 13, 1893. 1 

Claudia Lea Phelps, June *,. 1894. [ Sheffit^Phelps. 

Eleanor Sheffield Phelps, Oct. 4, 1895. J 

Elizabeth Richardson, Aug. 30, 1892. 

Arleigh Dygert Richardson, Jr., Aug. 19, 1894. 

Anne Bunce Ryce, Oct 13, 1893. 

Helen Karr Ryce, Aug. 25, 1895. 

Mary Ritchie Scott, ) Feb. 5. 1895. 

Jennie Ritchie Scott, ) * 

Ruby Rogers Sewall, July 23, 1888. 

Allan Shelden, Jr., Oct. 7, 1890. 

Annette Alger Shelden, Nov. 2, 1893. 

Charles Daniel Smith, Feb. 24, 1897. (Son of E. C. Smith). 

Floyd Robinson Smith, Jr., Sept 26, 1891. 

Edward Cromwell Sprague, Nov. 10, 1891. 

Harold Calhoun Stearns, March 27, 1895. 

John Wolcott Stewart, Aug. 11, 1895. 

Percival Truslow, Nov., 1892. 

Helen Truslow, May., 1894. 

Children of Non-Graduate Members. 

Mary Emily Bailey, Dec. 24, 1892. 
Frances Bailey. Dec. 26, 1893. 
May Belle Guernsey, July 20, 1889. 
Cornelia Catherine Hall, Sept. 5, 1887. 
Bergen Applegate Herod, Aug. 13, 1893. 
Mary Beaty Herod, May 21, 1895. 
Henry Ivison, Jr., March 31, 1889. 
Frank Kelley 3d, Feb. 26, 1889. 
Harriet Clay Leaf, Oct 6, 1895. 
Dudley William Leavitt, June 19, 1894. 
William Fullerton Otis, April 17, 1893. 
Charles A. Otis 3d, May 25, 1895. 
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Marie Adele Ransom, Aug. 10, 1891. 
Ann Lee Scott, Aug. 3, 1894. 
Thomas Blythe Scott, Jr., June 7, 1896. 
Katherine Corson Wilcox, Sept. 2, 1894. 
Francis Urquhart Wilcox, Jr., Mar. 27, 1896. 
Charles Farwell Winston, April 11, 1891. 
Steele Watkyns, Dec. 26, 1891. 
Edward Gamble Young, July 12, 1891. 

DEATHS. 

Thomas Glasby Waterman, April 1, 1889. 
George Lyle Kingsley, Sept. 25, 1890. 
George Otis Fellows, Aug. 23, 1891. 
William McElroy, April 5, 1893. 
Frank George Peters, May 13, 1893. 
Washington Irving Hunt, Aug. 25, 1893. 
Walter Gay Stebbins, Oct 8, 1893. 

Non-Graduate Members. 

Ellis Henry Roberts Brooks. 
Oliver Dyer, Mar. 14, 1884. 
Charles Eugene Grant, Oct. 1st, 1895. 
Edward Winthrop Reid, Dec. 12, 1885. 



PERMANENT ADDRESSES. 



Charles Francis Adams, 17 West 45th St., New York City. 

John Charles Adams (Oakland, Cal.). 

Norman Ilsley Adams, 95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Warren Austen Adams, Skaneateles, New York. 

Joseph Lincoln Adler, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Zachariah Nelson Allen, 52 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N, Y„ 

Henry Semple Ames, 706 Union Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul Kimball Ames, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

William Burrall Anderson, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 

Benjamin Harris Anthony, care of Standard, New Bedford, Massv 

Robert Appleton, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Bartlett Arkell, no Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Edward Sawyer Bacon, 676 North Main Street, Providence, R. L 

Harvey Brown Bashore, West Fairview, Pa. 

Everett Alanson Bates, Springfield, Mass. 

John Beadle, 98 Monroe Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Porter Beardsley, 194 Genesee Street, Auburn, N. Y. 
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Eli W. Beers, Bridgewater, Conn. 
Daniel Doane Bidwell, East Hartford, Conn. 
Louis Bennett Bishop, 77 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
George Hathaway Bixby, Long Beach, Cal. 
Edward Newton Brandegee, Helena, Montana. 

William Partridge Brandegee, 267 West 136th Street, New York City. 
Samuel Kimball Bremner, Boxford, Mass. 

Sharswood Brinton, Rittenhouse Club, 181 1 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cornelius Gardner Bristol, Hartford, Conn. 
Henry Stanford Brooks, 18 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
William Adams Brown, 700 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Wilson Lee Cannon, Jr., 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
William White Capron, Menands, Albany, N. Y. 
Theophilus Ranson Carter, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Wilson Catherwood, 1708 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Francis Asbury Christian, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Lawrence William Churchill, Jones Building, Oswego, N. Y. 
Charles Franklin Clarke, Whitneyville, Conn. 
Charles Nelson Codding, Westfield, N. J. 
Austen Colgate, 55 John Street, New York City. 
Sidney Morse Colgate, 55 John Street, New York City. 
Michael Francis Connor (Chicopee, Mass.). 
Francis Rexford Cooley, Hartford, Conn. 
John Joseph Corkery, 46 Franklin Street, Norwich, Conn. 
Gibbons Gray Cornwell, West Chester, Pa. 
Alfred Cowles, 746 Monadnock Building, Chicago, I1L 
Stanford Tappan Crapo, Saginaw, Mich. 

William Randall Crawford (2000 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, 111.). 
William Williams Crehore, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
Thomas Darling, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Benjamin Joseph Davis, Easton, Pa. 
Thomas Mills Day, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Calvin Dickey, 94 Washington Street, Chicago, 111. 
*Judson Shultz Dutcher, Ellenville, N. Y, 
Percy Edgar, Newark, N. J. 
George Edwin Eliot, Jr., Clinton, Conn. 
Abraham Lincoln Fellows, Cortez, Colo. 
Richard Thomas Francke, 101 Wall Street, New York City. 
William Morgan Gallup, Norwich, Conn. 
Arthur Goebel, care Lowny & Goebel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Nicholas Minor Goodlett, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Chauncey William Goodrich, Orange, N. J. 
William Burton Goodwin, 2 Wall Street, New York City. 
Willis Horace Goodyear (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
* Class Secretary. 
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"Louis Moen Grant, 125 Clark Street (Room 54), Chicago, 111. 

Walter Greenwood Graves, 101 Grove Street, New Haven, Conn. 

John King Griffith, Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles Jared Griggs, Waterbury, Conn. 

Lewis Birely Hamilton, Torrington, Conn. 

■Charles Edward Hellier, 57 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 

Ralph Hickox (Williamsbridge, N. Y.) 

Henry Ewing Hord (Indianapolis, Ind.) 

Frederick Buell Hungerford, New Britain, Conn. 

•Charles Livingston Hyde, 117 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Herbert Armstrong Jaggard. Altoona, Pa. 

Charles Henry Jeffras, 96 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Willey Lyon Kingsley, no East Liberty Street, Rome, N. Y. 

Wallace Percy Knapp, 170 Broadway, New York City. 

David Denison Lambert, 163 Bradley Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Elliot Cowdoin Lambert, 2 East 37th Street, New York City. 

James Wright Lee, Jr. (839 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Charlton Miner Lewis, Morristown, N. J. 

Charles Thompson Mathews, 254 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Charles Hale Matthews, 40 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles Albert Moore, Rockland, Me. 

Daniel Agnew Moore, care Pittsburgh Screw aud Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank Gardner Moore, Hanover, N. H. 

Frederick Wightman Moore, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Edward Broadbent Morgan, P. O. Box 80, Denver, Col. 

Charles Rockwell Morley (Ohio Rubber Co., Tacoma, Wash.) 

George Rudolph Mosle, 16 Exchange Place, New York City. 

Henry Townsend Nason, 10 Washington Place, Troy, N. Y. 

William Ebenezer Nichols, East Haddam, Conn. 

Charles Frederick Odell, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

John Henry Painter, Kittanning, Pa. 

William Henry Parks, care Wells, Fargo & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Edward Wright Peet, 20 West 43d Street, New York City. 

Arthur Stevens Phelps, 44 High Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Edward Johnson Phelps, The Rookery, Chicago, 111. 

Sheffield Phelps. Englewood, N. J. 

Charles Wheeler Pierson, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Robert Latimer Redfield, 58 Pine Street, New York City. 

Arleigh Dygert Richardson, Ilion, N. Y. 

John Frederic Roache, North Andover Depot, Mass. 

William Alfred Robbins, 178 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harry Leighton Rollins, Wellesley, Mass. 

Lucius Chester Ryce, Plainfield, N. J. 

John Christopher Schwab, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Samuel Washington Scott, Drawer 17, Portland, Ore. 

Frederic Norris Sewall, Station A, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Henry Dusenbury Sheldon, 164 West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich* 

Porter Sherman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Arthur Leffingwell Shipman, 274 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Edward Calhoun Smith, Hall Street, St Joseph, Mo. 

Edward Lincoln Smith, 9 Barre Street, Montpelier, Vt 

Floyd Robinson Smith. 

George Clark Smith, 296 Liberty Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 

William Cromwell Sprague, Lima, O. 

Thomas Calhoun Stearns, Westport, Conn. 

Philip Battell Stewart, Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 

Edward Crane Stiles (76 Hopkins Street, Hartford, Conn.) 

William Martin Strauss. 

Frederick Cumings Truslow, 783 St. Mark's Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y- 

Rollin Usher Tyler, Tylerville, Conn. 

Francis Joseph Vernon, 201 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henry Stevens Washington, Locust, N. J. 

John Whitmore, 13 Hamilton Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 

Frank Edward Wing, Athol, Mass. 

Frederick James Winston, 34 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Evans Woollen, Indianapolis, Ind, 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Warren A. Adams was married September ad, 1896, to 
Grace Smith, daughter of the late Sidney Byron Smith of Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Frank G. Moore was married January 4th, 1897, to Anna 
Barnard White, daughter of the late Charles Trumbull White, 
of New York City. 

John F. Roache was married November 25, 1896, to 
Sarah Pamelia Taylor, daughter of W. Ambrose Taylor, Esq. , 
of Hinsdale, Mass. 

Henry T. Nason has received no matrimonial honors as 
yet, but political; in consequence of which all of his station- 
ary new bears the proud legend — 

" Rensselaer County Court, 

"Henry T. Nason, 

* * County Judge. 
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Charles L. Bailey, Jr., studied law at Harrisburg in the 
office of Hall & Jordan, counsel for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., and was admitted to the bar October, 1888. Since then he 
has been practicing law in the same place, having formed a 
partnership ia September, 1893, with L. J. Wolfe (U. of P. '79) 
under the firm name of Wolfe & Bailey, with offices at 22 North 
Second Street, Harrisburg. 

March 10th, 1892, Bailey was married to May Frances Seiler, 
daughter of D. W. Seiler, Esq., of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Residence, 104 Chestnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Irwin Baldwin graduated from Williams College in 1886. 

William S. Brigham graduated with '87 and is now a 
■stock broker in New York City. 

James W. Calderwood left Yale in the Spring of 1885 and 
went to Wyoming, where he lived on a cattle ranch for two 
years. Returned to Boston in 1887 and took up the study of 
vocal music. Is now a teacher of vocal music and baritone of 
the Verdi Male Quartette, of Boston. 

Residence, Allston, Mass. 

Schuyler C. Carlton graduated with '87. Took the course 
at Columbia Law School, and is now practicing law at 15 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

Residence, 9 West 35th Street, New York City. 

George E. Carter, at last accounts, was living at Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

James M. Condit was traveling salesman for J. S. Kirk & 
Co. till August, 1886, and with Howland, Condit & Co. (mer- 
chandise brokerage), till May, 1890, when he went to Chicago 
as manager of the American Mortar Co. 
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Dixi L. Crosby. 

Thomas F. Dougherty spent two years in the law offices 
of Webster & O'Neill, at Waterbury, Conn., and then went into 
the real estate business. In 1890 he went into the employ of 
Lancashire Insurance Co., in New York City, and in 1893 was 
appointed to a position in the Treasury Department, at the 
Naval Office, where he still is. 

Residence, 34 West 38th Street, New York City. 

Daniel M. Dull was on a ranch in Texas during the Win- 
ters of 1885 and 1886, but since then has been doing " nothing 
special." 

Residence, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Henry Flarsheim reports himself as still "on earth," with 
the occupation of merchandise broker, in Kansas City, Mo. 
Residence, 1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

George E. Guernsey taught school from 1887 to 1889 in 
Portland, Ore., and Deep River, Conn., when ill health com- 
pelled him to give up work. Since then he has not reported. 

Edwin T. Hall is an advertisement writer; office 569- 
Broadway, New York. He writes as follows: 

14 The world is a ladder for some to go up and some to go down. I've 
been up and come down, and now am trying to get up again." 

Residence, 49 W. 32d Street, New York City. 

Henry E. Hard graduated with '87. Since September,. 
1885, he has taught, for six years, at the Cathedral School of 
St. Paul's, at Garden City, L. I., for two years at Mr. Brown- 
ing's School, in New York City, and since September, 1893, at 
the Boy's High School, in Brooklyn, N. Y. He has also cul- 
tivated his musical talents, and is at present organist and choir 
master in a church at Bay Ridge, L. I. 

Residence, 815 Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Henry M. Harding until Sexennial (last report) was con- 
nected with F. Ahlborn & Co., wholesale provision dealers, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

William P. Herod read law in Indianapolis and was admit- 
ted to the bar in June, 1887. Became junior partner in the firm 
of Herod & Herod in October of the same year. 

Residence, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edward A. Hine. 

Albert Holcomb. 

Henry Ivison graduated with '87, and in March, 1888, be- 
came junior partner of the firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., publishers, of New York City. 

Frank H. Kelley, Jr., graduated from the Yale Law School 
in June, 1888, and was admitted to the New Haven County 
bar. In April, 1889, became partner in the law firm of Kelley, 
Rhinehart & Stewart, New Haven. 

Edward R. Kellogg. 

Frank H. Knight studied law in an office in Hartford, 
Conn., and afterward in Columbia Law School, New York 
City. Is now practicing law in that city. 

Residence, 68 West 49th Street, New York City. 

Paul A. Kunkel graduated from the F. and M. College, 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1886, and at last accounts (Sexennial) was 
practicing law in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Edward B. Leaf. 

" After five years of business experiments I entered into the wholesale 
iron and steel business in connection with Henry Potts, of Pottstown, Pa. 
We located in Philadelphia, and after the usual primal struggle, have been 
fairly successful." 

October 10th, 1894, Leaf was married to Elizabeth Tren ch- 
ard, daughter of Richard Trenchard, Esq., of Bridgeton, N. J. 
Residence, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dudley Leavitt graduated at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City, served for several years in various 
hospitals there, and is now practicing as physician and surgeon 
in Pittsfield, Mass. 

September 7th, 1893, Leavitt was married to Sara Redfield 
Smith, daughter of Abner Marshall Smith, Esq,, of Bain- 
bridge, N. Y. 

Residence, 187 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

William Leland. 
Walter H. Little. 

William H. Ludington graduated with '87, and has been 
in various business enterprises since. He is now in the Electric 
Department of the H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Residence, 276 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Charles P. Merrill. 

William A. Otis spent several years after leaving college 
in the effort to regain his health \ • in the Adirondacks, in 
southern Texas, and in western Colorado, where he took "the 
usual turn at cow punching." Is now engaged in Banking and 
Brokerage in Colorado Springs, as senior member of the firm, 
William A. Otis and Co. 

Residence, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Harry W. Petrikin studied law in the office of Petrikin 
& McNeil, at Huntingdon, Pa., and was admitted to the Bar in 
June, 1885. Since that time he has'been practising in the same 
place as junior member of the firm of Petrikin, McNeil & Pet- 
rikin. 

"Nothing new since Sexennial, except that I am much busier as a pro- 
fessional man." 

Residence, Huntingdon, Pa. 
John L. R. Pratt. 
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Gurdon M. Ransom. 

Henry T. Safford for the first five years (from 1884) was 
in various business enterprises from school teaching to manu- 
facturing a hog cholera cure, and for the last six has been with 
Thomas Cook and Son, Tourist Agents and Foreign Bankers; 
in which latter capacity he has made three circuits of the globe, 
beside other extensive traveling. He is now their General 
Western Agent with offices at 234 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
111. 

Residence, 20 Wisconsin Street, Chicago, 111. 

Thomas B. Scott is President of the Northern Exchange 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

Residence, 340 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Frank C. Smith at last accounts (Sexennial) was Com- 
mercial Editor of the Philadelphia Press. 

F. DeW. Smith. 

Frank A. Southworth was City Editor of the Journal and 
Courier, New Haven, till January, 1896, at which time he was 
elected Clerk of the New Haven Police Department, an office 
which he now holds. 

44 Athough the divorce mills and courts are still grinding and have been 
continuously since our marriage, we are still residing at the same old stand 
where we shall be pleased to see any member of the immortal Class of '86, 
whenever they may visit the City of Elms." 

Residence, 169 Whalley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

Sylvester H. Taylor left college in the Winter of i884-'85, 
and took a position with the Batopilas Mining Co., Batopilas, 
Mexico, and took up his residence at the mines which were lo- 
cated in the southwestern corner of the State of Chihuahua, 
eight days from the railroad and two hundred miles from every- 
where. There he worked hard for two years in the Milling and 
Reduction Works, and returned to the United States of America 
in 1887, intending to take a mining course in Sheffield Scientific 
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School or Boston Tech., but was obliged to desist as his family- 
objected to his going back to such a " God forsaken country."' 
Then he went in for electricity till two companies gave way un- 
der him, and since 1889 he has been in the employ of the Trin- 
idad Asphalt Co. (19 Broadway, New York City), of which he 
is now Secretary. And he still retains his interest in the Ba~ 
topilas Mining Co. 

June 16th, 1892, Taylor was married to Jean Sawyer r 
daughter of Judge A. H. Sawyer, of Watertown, N. Y. 

Residence, 327 West 85th Street, New York City. 

Elford P. Trowbridge graduated with '87 and has since 
then been in the employ of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, as Assistant Paymaster, and now as "Sta- 
tioner," whatever that may be. 

Residence, 221 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 

J. Palmer Waring. 

Frank U. Wilcox has been with the Niagara Falls Power 
Co. since the beginning of their work in 1890. For the past 
year he has also been connected with the Niagara Falls Water 
Works Co., of which he is Secretary and Treasurer. 

September 25th, 1893, Wilcox was married to Anne Kath- 
erine Corson, daughter of Cornelius Corson, Esq., of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Residence, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Charles R. Williams. 

Dudley Winston deals in Real Estate Mortgages at 88 
Washington Street, Chicago, 111. 
Residence, Chicago, 111. 

Roger S. Watkyns was Teller of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Waterbury, Conn., for four years, and left that 
to become Secretary of the Waterbury Machine Co. He is also 
Treasurer of the Blake and Lamb Co. 

Residence, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Richard R. Wyeth at last report (Sexennial) was trans- 
lating from the French for playwriters and adaptors. 

George H. Young graduated with '87, and for several 
years was in the freight department of the Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and Key West Railroad in Florida. He was afterward Pres- 
ident of the Ocala (Fla.) Lime Co., and is now assisting Gilles- 
pie, '87, in the management of his cotton plantation at Hard- 
Times, Florida. 

Residence, Hard Times, Florida. 



PERMANENT ADDRESSES OF NON-GRADUATE 
MEMBERS. 

Charles Lukens Bailey, 22 North 2d Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Irving Baldwin, 670 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William Sinclair Brigham, Stock Exchange, New York City. 

James William Calderwood, 165 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

Schuyler Casemate Carlton, 15 Wall Street, New York City. 

George Elias Carter, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

James Moffatt Condi t, 159 La Salle Street, Chicago, 111. 

Thomas Frank Dougherty, 34 West 38th Street, New York City* 

Daniel Matthieu Dull, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Henry Flarsheim, 1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

George Henry Guernsey, Easton, Conn. 

Edwin Trowbridge Hall, 569 Broadway, New York City. 

Henry Earl Hard, Norwich Town, Conn. 

Henry Mills Harding, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

William Pirtle Herod, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edward Avery Hine, 209 Washington Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Albert Holcomb, 19 Carter Street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Henry Ivison, 753 Broadway, New York City. 

Frank Harrison Kelley, New Haven, Conn. 

Edward Russell Kellogg, Oswego, N. Y. 

Frank Henry Knight, New York City. 

Paul Augustine Kunkel, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Edward Bowman Leaf, 220 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dudley Leavitt, 187 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

William Leland. 

Walter Hale Little, P.O. Box 972, Helena, Mont. 

William Howard Ludington, 276 Madison Avenue, New York City.. 

Charles Putnam Merrill, 65 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 
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William Augustus Otis, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Harry William Petrikin, 300 Penn Street, Huntington, Pa. 

Gurdon Mumford Ransom, Woodside, Long Island, N. Y. 

Henry Thayer Safford, 234 South Clark Street, Chicago, 111. 

Thomas Blythe Scott, St. Paul, Minn. 

Frank Clifton Smith, "The Press," Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank DeWitt Smith (Chicago, I1L). 

Frank Asher Southworth, 169 Whalley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

Sylvester Howe Taylor, 29 Broadway, New York City. 

Elford Parry Trowbridge, 221 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 

James Palmer Waring, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Francis Urquhart Wilcox, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Charles Rothchild Williams, 685 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

Dudley Winston, 88 Washington Street, Chicago, I1L 

Roger Sherman Watkyns, Waterbury, Conn. 

RichardHorner Wyeth,i9i2 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa 

George Hurlburt Young, Hard times Landing, Fla. 



PROLOGUE. 



The Secretary is very sorry that circumstances beyond his 
control have so delayed the appearance of this Record. It is 
the old story of the difficulty (not to say impossibility) of get- 
ting the necessary information. 

He also begs leave to inform the class that he has a large 
scrap-book, which shall be devoted to their interest and glory. 

Please don't wait for the Quindecennial circulars, but send 
.along reports of all important events as they occur, and es- 
pecially changes of address, marriage notices, and any news- 
paper items of permanent interest. And since we are all un- 
usually modest, it would be well for each man to send in all 
the items he finds, of general interest to the class, allowing 
the Secretary his discretion in using them. 

There might be material enough for a yearly bulletin, and 
surely they would be welcome supplements to the formal 
Reports. 

The History of the Decennial Reunion and the Obituary 
Notices have been contributed by Anderson, Bates, E. J. Phelps 
and Schwab. 
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Whoever has a soul for statistics will be glad to know that — 

31.0 per cent, of us are lawyers. 
26.4 per cent, of us in business. 
12.4 per cent, of us are teachers. 

9.3 per cent, of us are doctors. 

7.8 per cent, of us are clergymen. 

4. 7 per cent, of us are journalists and publishers. 

0.8 per cent, of us are judges. 

In the first ten years 52.6 per cent, of us were married, and 
69 children were born to them. It may be of interest also to 
note the percentage of marriages for each of these years, as 
follows: 

First year (to June 25th, 1887) 1.5 per cent, of us were married. 
Second year (to June 25th, 1888) 3.0 per cent of the remainder. 
Third year (to June 25th, 1889) 6.9 per cent, of the remainder. 
Fourth year (to June 25th, 1890) 10. o per cent, of the remainder. 
Fifth year (to June 25th, 1891) 8.4 per cent of the remainder. 
Sixth year (to June 25th, 1892) 6.2 per cent, of the remainder. 
Seventh year (to June 25th, 1893) 7.9 per cent of the remainder. 
Eighth year (to June 25th, 1894) 7.5 per cent of the remainder. 
Ninth year (to June 25th, 1895) 16.0 per cent, of the remainder. 
Tenth year (to June 25th, 1896) 4.8 per cent, of the remainder. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF RETIRING 
SECRETARY. 



C. W. Goodrich in account with Class of '86. 

Dr. 

To contributions by the class at Decennial, as follows : 
^83 at $3.00, ..... $249.00 

1 at 10.00, ..... 10.00 

1 at 8.00, ..... 8.00 



$267.00 
Cr. 

By payment of loan made by C. W. G., to cover former deficit, $100.00 
By printers' bill, June, 1896, for circulars, postals, stamped en- 
velopes, addressed envelopes, etc. , used at time of Decen- 
nial, ....... . 28.60 

Balance turned over to incoming Secretary, . . . 138.40 

$267.00 

List of those who have contributed toward the Secretarial 
•expenses: 

S. Phelps, $10.00; Kingsley, $8.00; and the following $3. 00 
^ach: C. F. Adams, Allen, Ailing, H. S. Ames, P. K. Ames, 
Anderson, Anthony, Appleton, Arkell, Bacon, Bates, Beadle, 
Beardsley, Beers, Bishop, Bixby, W. P. Brandegee, Bremner, 
Brinton, Bristol, Brown, Buck, Capron, Churchill, Clarke, A. 
Colgate, S. Colgate, Cooley, Cromwell, Cowles, Crapo, Cre- 
hore, Darling, Davis, Day, Dickey, Edgar, Fellows, Gallup, 
<Joodrich, Goodwin, Goodyear, Graves, Griffith, Griggs, Ham- 
ilton, Hellier, Hyde, Jaggard, Knapp, D. Lambert, E. Lam- 
bert, Lewis, C. T. Mathews, C. A. Moore, D. A. Moore, F. G. 
Moore, F. W. Moore, Morgan, Morley, Mosle, Nason, Nichols, 
Odell, Painter, Peet, A. S. Phelps, Pierson, Richardson, Ryce, 
Schwab, Sewall, Shelden, Shipman, E. C. Smith, E. L. Smith, 
Sprague, Stearns, Stewart, Tyler, Vernon, Washington, Whit- 
more, Wing, Winston, Woollen. (88). 

* The present Secretary has received three more contributions of $3.00 each. 
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